











SPINNERS Prefer THE BALES 


from the 
LUMMUS STANDARD DENSITY 
COMPRESS 


Spinners like small bales. They handle easily, they 
ship economically. A Standard Density bale from a Lum- 
mus Compress has the appearance that helps sell cotton. 


Good samples—firm and dense—are easy to take from 
a Standard Density bale. And the bales open well in the 
mill. 


These days of mechanized farming and crowded gin 
conditions, the Lummus Standard Density compress will 
help you serve your farmers and the mills better. 


Let us tell you about it. 











§ LUMMUS COTTON GIN COMPANY 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better puying basis. 
DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











are Skyrocketing on 


CONTINENTAL’S 
Modern LINT CLEANER 


Outstanding performance . . . lowest power consump- 
tion... maximum capacity . . . simplicity of operation 

. are among the reasons why more Continental saw- 
type Lint Cleaners are in use than all other makes com- 
bined. That’s not only true today—but during every year 
since Continental pioneered this wholly new equipment 
which has meant so much to cotton ginners everywhere. 
They put mcre money in the grower’s pocket by pro- 
ducing superior grades. 


Write today for descriptive Bulletin No. 202-A. 











CONTINENTAL GIN. COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Allanta e Dallas e Memphis 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas. Texas. Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 
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Fire hose 





Automobile body lacquers 


For HIGH QUALITY and UNIFORMITY 
they depend on ESSO HEXANE 


More and more industries are using 
dependable Esso Hexane to meet proc- 
essing and chemical requirements. 
You will find Esso Hexane is always 
conveniently available with precise 
characteristics to meet your needs. 


Be sure to contact us for full informa- 
tion on the specifications and charac- 
teristics of Esso Hexane. Our techni- 
cians are always ready and willing to 
assist you. Don’t delay — write or call 
our office nearest you — today. 


6 good reasons why you can depend on Esso Hexane 


UNIFORMITY — Made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 


PURITY — High purity that helps 
avoid non-recoverable residues. Low 
non-volatile content. 


MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY— 
Can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 
when you want it, where you want it. 


EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY— 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


Narrow boiling range allows com- 
plete removal from extracted oil and 
meal, 


HIGH OIL RECOVERY-—Results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil 
has good color and refining proper- 
ties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS— 
Separate tank storage, pumping 
lines, tank cars and trucks are used 
throughout all Esso Solvent han- 
dling operations. 
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PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y.—Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 








WHICH V-BELT 


* ON OUR COVER: 


Hauling hay and straw by truck, like the men in 
our cover picture are doing, is undoubtedly faster 
and more efficient than using horses. But we re- 
member what a thrill it used to be to drive a 
team on the hay wagon. When we'd head for 
the barn, one of the grownups would take over 
the reins and trot the horses, and the youngsters 
would hang on for dear life. A full load of 
alfalfa would barely clear the top of the barn 
door, and the dive into the hay to avoid being 
swept off the load was another ritual. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 
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.... that’s the story of 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


| rea GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
—<—_ ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
ze AND DURABILITY 














\C. G. Trading Corporation fama 


7 7) YY 1k 0) producing 


districts 











Stocks Maintained in 





Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 





call Phillips 


fast service 


on top quality 
Hexane/ 


Order Phillips 66 Hexane and be assured of 
quality! Pure and uniform with no light ends 
or heavy residues, Phillips 66 Solvents are 
made to rigid specifications. And Phillips has 
adequate loading facilities for prompt ship- 
ment. Write us for information about solvents 
for all extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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INTEREST IN IRRIGATION extends across the Cotton Belt from California to the Carolinas; and Irrigation in the Rain 
Belt will be discussed during a full half day of the program at the eighth annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference at Little Rock. Shown here is an irrigation demonstration at Shafter, Calif., during the 1952 Conference. 


Eighth Mechanization Conference 


Will Be Held July 28-29-30 


Rain Belt Irrigation 
To Be Discussed 


Pre-harvest mechanization and financing 


changeover from man-mule cotton farming will also 
share spotlight at Little Rock meeting. 


RAIN BELT irrigation techniques will 

be among the cotton production 
practices which will be demonstrated and 
discussed at the eighth Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference to be held 
July 28-29-30 in Little Rock. 

A complete report of the Conference 
will appear in the Aug. 14 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

At the sixth annual Conference in 
California two years ago, conferees saw 
mechanization and irrigation under dry- 
land conditions. This year, the growing 
interest in supplemental irrigation will 
be reflected in the program designed 
for farmers in areas where annual rain- 


fall normally is adequate but where 
fields are often drenched by torrents 
early in the spring only to become too 
dry to germinate seed or to make a crop. 

Studies at the Cotton Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Marianna, Ark., and the 
Delta Substation, Clarkedale, Ark., show 
that supplemental irrigation is a profit- 
able practice, even in the Rain Belt area. 
Yields of cotton were increased at Mari- 
anna four years in a row with supple- 
mental irrigation, despite rather fa- 
vorable rainfall patterns during two 
of the test years. 

Providing adequate moisture for cot- 
ton will be discussed in detail at the 


Conference. Thursday morning will be 
devoted to a panel discussion entitled, 
Place of Irrigation in Cotton Produc- 
tion in the Rain Belt. 

In addition, special preparations for 
conferees include drilling an irrigation 
well on the Harold A. Young farm 
northeast of Little Rock, where irri- 
gation techniques as well as cotton ma- 
chinery and other production practices 
will be demonstrated on the last day of 
the Conference. 

The Cotton Mechanization Conference 
is sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Farm Equipment In- 
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HAROLD A. YOUNG, chairman of 
the board, National Cotton Council, 
will be host to the Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference at a dem- 
onstration on his farm on July 30. 


stitute, USDA, land grant colleges in 
the Cotton Belt and other groups. The 
Council’s Production and Marketing Di- 
vision serves as coordinator for the 
event. Claude L. Welch, Memphis, heads 
this division of the Council. 


Wednesday, July 28 


@ Opening Session—Wednesday morn- 
ing will be devoted to registration. R. 
Flake Shaw, Greensboro, N.C., program 
chairman, will preside at the opening 
session of the Conference Wednesday 
afternoon at the Marion Hotel. Shaw 
is president of the North Carolina Farm 
Bureau Federation and chairman of the 
Council’s Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence steering committee. 

The address of welcome opening the 
meeting will be given by John T. Cald- 
well, president of the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville. 


DR. C. R. SAYRE, president, Delta & 
Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss., will speak 
on Challenges Ahead for Cotton 
Mechanization on the program Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 29. 


Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, 
will address the conferees on the sub- 
ject, A New Era in Mechanization Prog- 
ress. Young is chairman of the board 
of the Council. 

A profile of an Efficient Cotton Belt 
Agriculture is the topic of an address to 
be given by O. V. Wells, Washington, 
administrator, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. 


e Pre-Harvest Mechanization — Next 
feature of Wednesday’s session will be 
a panel discussion: Beltwide Progress, 
Needs and Problems in Pre-Harvest 
Mechanization of Cotton. Dr. E. G. Mc- 
Kibben, Beltsville, Md., chief, agricul- 
tural engineering research branch, Ag- 
ricultural Research Service, USDA, will 
lead this discussion. 

Rex F. Colwick, State College, Miss., 
correlator, Regional Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Project, will talk on the subject, 
Land Preparation, Planting and Fertili- 
zation. 

Chemical Weed Control is the topic 
of Harold T. Barr, Baton Rouge, head, 


W. F. PIERCE, Dermott, Ark., is 
executive vice-president of the Der- 
mott State Bank. He will give a 
banker’s view on credit for adjusting 
to mechanization. 


agricultural engineering research, Lou- 
isiana State University. 

Fred C. Elliott, College Station, cot- 
ton work specialist, Texas Extension 
Service, is scheduled to discuss Mechan- 
ical Weed Control, and the panel will 
conclude with a talk on Insect and Dis- 
ease Control, by Dr. H. G. Johnston, 
Memphis, Production and Marketing 
Division, National Cotton Council. 


Thursday, July 29 


e Irrigation Panel—The July 29 morn- 
ing session will be devoted to the irriga- 
tion panel discussion. Thursday’s meet- 
ings will be held in the Joe T. Robinson 
Memorial Auditorium. Joe C. Hardin, 
Grady, president of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation, will preside at this 
session. 

Weather Facts is the title of Albert 
L. King’s talk, which is a part of the 
irrigation panel. King is in charge of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau Memphis of- 
fice. 

Ivan D. Wood, Denver, Extension Soil 
Conservation Service irrigation special- 
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F. W. JENKS, Chicago, vice-president, 
International Harvester Co., will pre- 
sent the farm machinery industry’s 
viewpoint on mechanization credit at 
the July 29 session. 


ist is scheduled to talk about Physical 
Essentials. 

John R. Carreker, Athens, Ga., agri- 
cultural engineer, division of soil man- 
agement, humid regions, USDA, will 
discuss the subject, Need for Research. 

Following Carreker, Dan Howell, 
Memphis, of Choctaw, Inc., is to talk 
on Essential Services of Industry. 

Other speakers scheduled for the 
Thursday morning panel include these: 

Wells A. Hutchins, Berkeley, Calif., 
principal irrigation economist, produc- 
tion economics research branch, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, USDA—Wa- 
ter Rights. 

W. P. Law, Jr., Clemson, associate 
agricultural engineer, South Carolina 
Experiment Station—Effects of Irriga- 
tion on Yield and Fiber Quality. 

(Continued on Page 46) 


FRED C. ELLIOTT, College Station, 
Texas Extension cotton specialist, will 
discuss Mechanical Weed Control dur- 
ing the Wednesday afternoon panel 
of the Conference. 
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DixistEEL Cotton Ties — favorite with ginners for more 


than 50 years —now come to you with new, reinforced 






Dix1sTEEL Buckles. 


Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 





uniform thickness, width and finish, DixistEEL Cotton Ties 






are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 











New, reinforced DixistEEL Buckles have an extra-heavy, 


' extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won’t snap at the 
DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


A f ; eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern, 
Standard bundles weigh approximate- 


ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 Y : 

gauge, 114 feet long. Thirty buckles won’t slide or cut the tie. 

attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound . . 

ties alsu are made. Both weights avail- Specify Drxisteet Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 


able without buckles. Buckles shipped 
im kegs or carload bulk lots. 


\ eae 





made only by the 










COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Aflantic Steel Company 





TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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e@ Flammable Goods 
Bill Is Now Law 


JULY 1 was the effective date of the 
flammable fabrics act passed by Con- 
gress at the request of the National 
Cotton Council, textile manufacturers 
and others. 

Under the new ruling, if five inches 
of fabrics burn up in four seconds, they 
are “flammable.” Tests will probably 
be run periodically on borderline goods, 
and fabric makers are expected to in- 
form distributors and stores about re- 
sults. 

Fines up to $5,000 and a year in jail 
_ be imposed upon violators of the 
aw. 

Fuzzy sweaters, called “torch sweat- 
ers” after several “exploded” into flame, 


will still be with us, but without the 
brushed rayon fibers that made the 
sweaters dangerous. Wool and other an- 
imal fibers are safely fire-resistant, the 
Federal Trade Commission points out. 

George S. Buck, technical director of 
the National Cotton Council, Memphis, 
has pointed out that borderline fabrics 
requiring tests include cheesecloth, mar- 
quisette, lawns, voiles, organdies, tissue 
ginghams, outing and cotton flannel, 
flannelette, blanket cloth, interlinings, 
tufted chenilles, crinoline and chiffon 
voiles, 

Ninety percent of clothing fabrics are 
“normally safe,” the Commission says. 
This doesn’t mean that they will not 
burn, however. It simply means that 
they burn slowly enough for the wearer 
to get the apparel off or the fire out 
before serious injuries occur. 











Portable 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


VERSATILITY 


Meets all requirements of your unloading 
operation . 
grains, cotton seed, peanuts, soybeans 
and other materials. 


ADAPTABILITY 


For any type job. 


. speeds up the handling of 


. unloading trucks 


or boxcars into conveyors, or unloading 
and blowing direct to storage. We can 
handle your air-conveying requirements. 


Joins Council Staff 


THE APPOINTMENT of George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, above, on the National 
Cotton Council staff was announced 
July 3 in The Press. His work will deal 
primarily with better presevation of lint 
quality. He is widely known for his work 
as a fiber technologist. 


Extension Workers Given 
Oscar Johnston Awards 


Three outstanding farm educational 
workers will receive $2,500 fellowships 
this fall from the Oscar Johnston Cot- 
ton Foundation. 

The awards are a part of the Oscar 
Johnston Foundation’s continuing pro- 
gram to assist Cotton Belt extension 
services in improving farmer education 


by giving advanced training to workers 
who demonstrate exceptional capacity for 
leadership. 

The awards will go to: 

Cecil A. Parker, 35, associate county 
agent with the Texas Extension Ser- 
vice, who will enroll at North Carolina 
State College for a year of graduate 
work; 

John P. Underhill, 35, Extension farm 
advisor for San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, who will go to Cornell Universi- 
ty; 

Norvel E. Thames, 38, district agent 
for the Louisiana Extension Service, who 
also will go to Cornell. 

All three men will study extension 
program development and administra- 
tion, as well as agricultural economics. 

All told, including this year’s awards, 
six fellowships have been approved in 
the last three years. Eight additional 
fellowships, already authorized by the 
Foundation, will be awarded in years to 
come. 


EXCELLENT FOR 
COOLING MATERIAL 
WHILE IN STORAGE 





Cotton Classing School 
Is Held in Memphis 


The annual Tri-State Cotton Classing 
School was held July 12-17 at the of- 
fices of the Midsouth Cotton Growers’ 
Association in Memphis. Lectures were 
given by authorities in the field, and 
students practiced grading and stapling 
under supervision of federally licensed 
classers, according to H. Vandiver, As- 
sociation manager. 


IDEAL FOR LOADING TRUCKS 
AT GIN WAREHOUSES! 


"aA, ’. fer © 0" 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


PHONE 
FRANKLIN 2-1314 — 














1700 EAST NINTH ST. — LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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NOW BELTON mokes it 


“ 
i 


By 


Manufacturing 
Both 


AT 
HOME 
ABROAD 


Above: Home of 
Belton’s ‘‘Superior 
Brand" Bagging 

in Calcutta, India. 
Right: Home of 
Belton's ‘‘Superior 
Brand"’ Bagging in 
Belton, South Carolina. 


I n times of international conflicts ...in times of bigger- 
than-usual crops . . . Belton is able to give you a doubly safe, 


doubly sure source of supply of Superior Bagging. 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
2 Ib. WEIGHT — 21 Ibs. TARE 


Belton, S. Carolina 
seiiclan angen B ELTON BAGGING CO. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Dallas, Texas 





BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Timely Facts for All Ginners 





How U.S. Wage-Hour Law 
Affects Gin Employees 


a W. J. ROGERS, regional director, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour Division, summarizes provisions of law in this re- 
port distributed by Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association has 
done an exceptionally good job of in- 
forming its members about the Wage- 
Hour Law and how it applies to them. 
Yet in many investigations of gins, vio- 
lations are found. The Association and 
the Wage and Hour Division can cooper- 
ate in informing you about the law, but 
it is the responsibility of each individual 
ginner to comply with the law. 

When investigations are made — as 
must be done—and they reveal viola- 
tions which are not of a wilful nature, 
employers are expected to begin com- 
pliance and pay such back wages as may 
be due because of failure to comply. If the 
investigation shows that the employer 
knew the provisions of the law and wil- 
fully failed to comply with them, con- 
sideration must be given to legal action. 

In considering the application of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to cotton gin- 
ners, it is well to keep in mind that the 
matter varies with (1) the season of the 
year and (2) the location of the gin. 

The year is divided into two seasons. 


The active season is that period during 
which some ginning activity is carried 
on. It includes those weeks immediately 
preceding ginning, when the plant is 
being prepared for operation and some 
test runs of active ginning are being 
made. It continues until the last bale is 
ginned. The dormant or off season is 
the remainder of the year. There may 
be a transition period from the dormant 
to the active season during which cotton 
is received for ginning but no actual 
ginning is done. 

A gin may be located within the area 
of production, or outside the area of 
production. It is located within the area 
of production (1) if located in the open 
country or a rural community and (2) 
if 95 percent of the cotton which it 
handles comes from within a radius of 
10 miles. Open country or rural com- 
munity does not include any town of 
2,500 or more population or any area 
within one airline mile of any town of 
2,500 to 50,000 population, or within 
three airline miles of any city of 50,000 
to 500,000 population. 


This allows us to set up the chief 
requirements of the Federal Wage-Hour 
Law as follows: 


I. Active Seasons for Gins Within 
Area of Production 


e Child Labor—No one under 16 years 
of age may be employed in ginning or 
processing operations. No one under 18 
years of age may be employed to drive 
a truck or to act as a helper on a truck. 


e Wages—1. Office Employees— These 
include bookkeepers and general office 
help. Such employees must be paid the 
minimum of 75 cents an hour, but are 
exempt from overtime. 

2. Employees Engaged in Ginning— 
These are the people who are engaged 
exclusively in the ginning operation, 
who handle the actual ginning of cotton, 
including ginners and helpers, suction 
feeders, pressmen and helpers, yardmen, 
and cotton house men. No minimum 
wage and no overtime is required by 
the law. 

3. Maintenance Men—Any mainte- 
nance men employed by the ginner must 
be paid the minimum of 75 cents an 
hour, but are exempt from overtime. 

4. Night Watchmen—Such watchmen 
must be paid the minimum of 75 cents 
an hour, but are exempt from overtime. 

5. General Managers—If the man- 
ager is an executive employee, he is ex- 
empt from the minimum wage. To be an 
executive employee, he must: 

a. Customarily and regularly direct 
two or more employees. 

Have authority to hire and fire 
or offer recommendations which are 
given weight. 

(Continued on Page 14) 





DALLAS, TEXAS ° 


AHEAD OF THE TIMES... 
THE 1954 MODEL FIVE STAR 








f) Bice ae * SS RMON 7 RIES 
9 (Combination <3 Ninety 

with POSITIVE Mote and Trash Handling 
* Positive Action Revolving Double Wiper with 


Stainless Steel Roller Prevents Motes and 
Trash from Accumulating behind Saws. 


* No Stripping or Strong Suction Needed behind 
Saws to Keep Trash Chamber Clean—RESULT 
—No Wasted Lint! 


* Largest Overhead Cleaning Chamber in any 


Gin. 


* Collapsible Gin Front to Help Control Fires 
that Start in Overhead Machinery. 


* The Ideal Combination— 
“CLEANS WHILE IT GINS” 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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With Bulk-Flo you feed, convey, elevate 
in one compact, fully enclosed assembly 





Get lower handling 
costs on a wide range 
of materials 


he ee a single BULK-FLO can 
move material horizontal- 
ly, on an incline, vertically or 
many combinations of these. 
That means fewer units . . . less 
space required . . . lower costs 
for most handling requirements. 
What's more, solid flights pro- 
vide positive movement of a 
wide variety of materials—fully 
or partially loaded. And the in- 
dividual “compartments” insure 
gentle handling. Ask your near- 
by Link-Belt office for further 
information or send in coupon 
for Book 2475. 















































BULK-FLO FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, ELEVATORS — 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plasits: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, 
Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South Africa), 
Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


ki pee 45m 
ee, Ca eA x ‘gee eRe! — 
eo fee ieee ee ee ee Gee ee 





bagi 








LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Address your nearest office 


, 3 cK, \ Please send me immediately a free copy o 
Fully or partially loaded, BULK-FLO pro- La : your 28-page BULK-FLO ok 2475, py of 
vides positive, gentle movement of material. is 
Unlike conventional designs, BULK-FLO’s -_ Name___ 
capacity can be varied by regulating feed to Hee , 
meet demand changes. 





Firm___ 
Address 
3, re 


ae owe: em pla 
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Editorial 


COTTONSEED MUST FIGHT 
FOR ITS MARKETS 


| btlerhnly etme PRODUCTS are losing markets to a degree which threatens 
to injure, seriously and permanently, cotton farmers, ginners and cotton- 
seed processors. Government support price relationships which favor the use 
of soybean or other competing products, and price cottonseed products out of 
oo market into “surplus” warehouses, are the major cause of the market 
osses. 

Ginners and cottonseed processors have an opportunity—and a real obli- 
gation—to get the facts about this situation in the hands of farmers and the 
general public so that something can be done to hold markets for cottonseed 
products before it’s too late. 

“This loss of markets is a matter of the gravest concern to farmers, gin- 
ners and oil mills alike,” says T. H. Gregory, Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products Association. Gregory added: 

“The 1954 cottonseed support program, like those of prior years, provides 
a measure of temporary price insurance for the farmer, the ginner and the 
cottonseed processor. Like previous programs, however, it can be expected to 
affect adversely all three groups by curtailing the markets for products. 

“Over the past 2% years, the Department has purchased and taken out 
of regular market channels 1,393,323,971 pounds of cottonseed oil, 1,897,434 
tons of cottonseed meal and 1,298,027 bales (600 pounds) of cottonseed linters. 
Meanwhile, competing commodities—soybean oil, lard, soybean meal, wood 
pulp, foam rubber, etc.—have been taking over cottonseed product markets. 

“It is our sincere desire that for 1955 all groups involved can work out a 
solution to this problem that will permit cottonseed products to regain lost 
markets,” Gregory continued. “Otherwise, all of us—farmer, ginner and oil 
mill—will be permanently and seriously injured.” 


e An Alarming Trend—This price support situation which Gregory sum- 
marized has encouraged soybean growers to increase their 1954 plantings to a 
record 18.8 million acres. That’s four percent more than had been indicated 
last March, when USDA made its survey of planting intentions. It’s a 17 per- 
cent increase over the record 1953 soybean acreage. 

This continued rise in soybean production becomes a matter of more con- 
cern for those who depend upon cottonseed for income when it is viewed in 
the light of recent history. That history—in the words of a soybean industry 
report—has been: 

“From a nine million bushel crop in 1929, the out-turn this year is guessed 
at 340 million bushels. 

“Soybean oil meal, a superior protein ingredient for livestock and poultry 
feed, rose from a ‘hat full’ to nearly six million tons a year, taking leadership 
by a large margin. 

“Soybean oil has been the sensation of the vegetable oil industry. From a 
small output for industrial uses, it has passed the 2.5 billion pounds mark, 
moving mostly into the food trade—shortening, margarine and salad oils, and 
also into industrial uses.” 

Cottonseed industry members may not like these quotations, but they’ll 
do well to consider them carefully. They’ll do well, also, to consider that, in 
1951-52, soybeans accounted for about 54 percent of all oilseeds processed, 
against only 40 percent for cottonseed. Cottonseed crushers may want to 
figure what the percentages are likely to be this season. 

After this figuring, ginners and crushers probably will be in the right 
frame of mind to do what NCPA officials and others have long urged be done 
—give farmers and the public the facts about what is happening. 


e Facts Are Available—The facts were ably summarized in a speech which 
John F. Moloney, Memphis, assistant to the NCPA executive vice-president, 
made at the American Cotton Congress. The full text of this address was pub- 
lished by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on June 5. 

Reprints of the address are available for oil mills to distribute to ginners 
—and for ginners to distribute to farmers. They can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association office, 19 South Cleveland, P. O. Box 
5736, Memphis. That office already has distributed several thousand copies to 
members of Congress, agricultural leaders, Extension workers, Vocational Ag- 
ricultural workers, farm editors, Southern economists and to oil mills. 


e Facts Should Be Used—Oil mills have distributed some copies—but only a 
few in comparison with the number that, in the opinion of the staff of The 
Press, should be distributed in Cotton States. The facts, we believe, should be 
placed in the hands of everyone who can help to stop a trend that is pulling 
cottonseed down and arbitrarily giving its markets to other products. 

It is a trend that is enabling the soybean industry to say: “Talk of 
acreage allotments on soybeans has found little support in Washington. It is a 
major crop in the singular position of having cost the tax-payer nothing.” 

So long as this can be said, and at the some time, cotton acreage is re- 
stricted and cottonseed products are priced out of the market, the cottonseed 
industry is in a bad fix, indeed. So bad that ginners and growers, as well as 
crushers, had better do something to save their own skins. 
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Wage-Hour Law 
(Cotninued from Page 12) 


c. Manage the gin or a department 
of the gin. 

d. Customarily exercise  discretion- 
ary powers. 

e. Not devote more than 20 percent 
of his time to work not closely connect- 
ed with his job as manager. 

f. Receive a salary of at least $55 
per week. If he is paid less than $55 a 
week, or $238.33 per month, the mana- 
ger is not considered an executive em- 
ployee and would be covered by the min- 
imum wage the same as any other non- 
exempt employee. 


e Records—Clear, accurate and complete 
records must be kept. For each employee, 
the records should show: 

Full name. 

Home address. 

Occupation in which employed. 

Place of employment. 

Age if under 19. 

Time of day and day of week on 
which work week begins. 

7. Hours worked each day and total 
hours worked each work week. 

8. Total daily or weekly straight 
earnings or wages. 

9. Total additions to or deductions 
from wages paid each pay period. 
or Total wages paid each pay pe- 
riod. 

11. Date of payment. 

12. Pay period covered by the pay- 
ment and the basis on which wages are 
paid, e. g., 90 cents an hour, $7 a day, 
$40 a week. 


e Summary—Office workers, general 
managers (unless exempt as executive), 
night watchmen, and repairmen must 
be paid at least the minimum of 75 
cents an hour, but are exempt from over- 
time. Employees engaged in ginning are 
exempt and contract workers are not 
covered by either the minimum wage or 
overtime provisions, so far as the gin 
owner is concerned. Minimum wage lim- 
its must be observed and accurate rec- 
ords kept. 


II. Active Season for Gins Not in 
Area of Production 


e Child Labor—Same as “area of pro- 
duction” gins. 


e Wages—1. Office Employees—Same 
as “area of production” gins. 

2. Employees Engaged in Ginning— 
Such employees, who perform the actual 
operation of ginning or who are neces- 
sary to it and work in premises devoted 
to it, must be paid at least the minimum 
of 75 cents an hour, but are exempt 
from overtime. 

3. Maintenance Men—Same as “area 
of production” gins. 

4. Night Watchmen—Same as “area 
of production” gins. 

5. General Managers—The minimum 
does not apply if the manager is an ex- 
ecutive employee; otherwise, such em- 
ployees must be paid at least the mini- 
mum of 75 cents an hour, but are ex- 
empt from overtime. 


e Records—Same as “area of produc- 
tion” gins, 


e Summary — Everyone employed by 
such a gin must be paid at least the 
minimum of 75 cents an hour, but no 
overtime is required. Minimum age lim- 
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its must be observed and accurate rec- 
ords kept. 


III. Dormant Season ... All 
Cotton Gins 


e Child Labor—No one under 16 years 
of age.may be employed in ginning or 
processing occupations. No one under 18 
years of age may be employed to drive 
a truck or to act as a helper on a truck. 


e Wages—During the transition period 
—when cotton is received during the 
week for ginning but no actual ginning 
is done—there is a special exemption 
that may apply for as many as 14 work 
weeks in a year. It permits the employ- 
ment of workers up to 12 hours a day 
or 56 hours a week without the payment 
of overtime. However, if an employee 
works over 12 hours a day or 56 hours a 
week and is not paid overtime above 
those hours, the employer fails to meet 
the conditions for the exemption and 
must pay overtime after 40 hours in the 
week. This exemption does not apply 
during those weeks when no cotton is 
being received for ginning. 

Except during weeks when this ex- 
emption is taken, employees must be 
paid as follows: 

1. Office Employees—Such employees 
must be paid at least the minimum wage 
of 75 cents an hour and time and a 
half their regular rates for all hours 
after 40 hours per work week. If they 
are paid a weekly or monthly salary, 
that salary must be at least as remuner- 
ative as the minimum wage for 40 hours 
plus time and a half for all hours after 
40 during the work week. 

2. Gin Employees — Such employees 
must be paid at least the minimum wage 
of 75 cents an hour and time and a half 
their regular rates for all hours after 
40 hours per work week. 

3. Maintenance Men—Such employ- 
ees must be paid at least the minimum 
wage of 75 cents an hour and time and 
a half for all hours after 40 in any 
work week. 

4. General Managers—Such employ- 
ees are exempt from the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the law if 
they are executive employees. To be ex- 
ecutive employees, they must be paid not 
less than $55 a week, or $238.33 per 
month. If they receive less than $55 a 
week, they are not executive employees 
but are general employees or office 
workers. 


e Records—Clear, accurate, and com- 
plete records must be kept for three 
years, either at the place of employment 
or in an established record-keeping of- 
fice. The records must show the dor- 
mant season as well as the other facts. 


Geoghegan Heads Board 
Of Fertilizer Group 


E. <A. Geoghegan, vice-president, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation at its recent annual meeting 
in White Sulphur Springs. C. T. Prin- 
deville, vice-president, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, was elected vice-chairman of the 
board, succeeding Geoghegan. 

Dr. Russell Coleman was re-elected 
president of the Association, and W. R. 
Allstetter, vice-president, and William 
S. Ritnour, secretary-treasurer, also 
were re-elected. 
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A revealing 
study of motor 
performance! 


*The mark of an Extra Dependable industrial machine. 





THIS CANDID REPORT UPSETS MANY 
IDEAS ON MOTOR SELECTION 
FOR GIN MACHINERY 








] to 250 hp. AC and 
DC. Standard or 
special purpose. 
N.E.M.A. standards. 





The results of comparative 
performance tests® on production 
line models of different makes of 
electric motors are reported concisely 


in a new booklet entitled 


“MOTOR SHOWDOWN”. The facts 
revealed are of real importance to 
anyone concerned with motor 
selection, because the makes of motors 
tested power over 75% of the 
electrically operated machinery in 
your industry. Mail the coupon 

below for your copy. 

*Tests certified by J. Arthur Balmford, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at a leading Eastern university 


ECTRO 


xtra 
Dynamic 
ependable motors 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC .- Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
147 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Please send me a copy 
of “MOTOR SHOW- 
DOWN” and the new 
catalog of Electro Dy- 
namic industrial motors, 

















NAME 
FS COMPANY 
or 
motor ADDRESS. 















Weeds Controlled by Sheep 
In Fort Sumner Valley 


Running of sheep in cotton has be- 
come a common practice with farmers 
in the Fort Sumner Valley, the New 
Mexico Extension Service reports. 

Cotton should be at least six inches 
high or tall enough so that sheep will 
not pass over the cotton rows before 
they are placed in the fields, farmers 
there say. 

Dry ewes are the best to run in cotton 
because lambs have a tendency to play 
in late afternoon and early morning, 
and their playfulness may destroy the 
cotton. As horned bucks also destroy too 
much cotton, farmers do not run them 


in the fields. About two sheep to the 
acre are best. This number will keep 
down Johnson grass, morning glories 
and most other weeds. Sheep will nct 
eat cocklebur or some of the nettles. 


Fields should not be overstocked, be- 
cause sheep will trample cotton, look- 
ing for more food and may finally be 
forced to eat cotton. Water should al- 
ways be available in the field. Sheep 
should be left alone most of the time, 
farmers say, and should not be penned 
at night. 

Sheep will start eating cotton when 
the bolls begin to crack. To prevent 
this, most farmers move them from the 
field about the time the earliest bolls 
reach maturity. 












































Good ginners use HINDOO steadily 
year after year. As*we have always 
done and always will do... we weave 
into every yard of HINDOO the qual- 
ity, the strength;*and the protection 
that every cotton bale deserves and 
requires. That’s why HINDOO is more 
than “good” ... It’s “The best buy 
in bagging”. 





































GOOD BAGGING 
ON YOUR GOOD COTTON 
AMAL 
















THE MARK OF 
GOOD GINNING! 















MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






GALVESTON, TEXAS 






BOSTON, MASS. 
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Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Schedule Meeting Places 


A tentative schedule of district meet- 
ings of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association was published in 
the last issue of The Press. A more 
complete program has since been re- 
leased by W. Kemper Bruton, executive 
vice-president, Blytheville, Ark. All 
meetings are to start at 10 a.m. The 
eleven districts will hold sessions as 
follows: 

In Arkansas 


District 11, Aug. 10, McGehee, high 
school. 

District 10, Aug. 11, Magnolia, Mag- 
nolia Inn. 

District 9, Aug. 12, Pine Bluff, Oak- 
land Park. 

- ies 8, Aug. 13, England, Fisher’s 


afe. 
District 7, Aug. 17, Marianna, ar- 
rangements not complete. 
District 6, Aug. 18, Marked Tree, E. 
Ritter Club House. 
District 5, Aug. 19, Newport, arrange- 
ments not complete. 
- District 4, Aug. 24, Blytheville, Legion 
ut. 
District 3, Aug. 20, Walnut Ridge, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


In Missouri 


District 2, Aug. 25, Kennett, City 
Park. 

District 1, Aug. 26, Sikeston, Rustic 
Rock. 


Margarine Output Reaches 
New Record During May 


Margarine production in May set a 
new record for any May in the indus- 
try’s history, S. F. Riepma, president 
of the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers has reported. 

At 102,844,000 pounds, May output 
stood 14.4 percent above the same month 
last year, according to Bureau of the 
Census figures. This brought the total 
production of margarine for the first 
five months of 1954 to 594,169,000 
pounds, 10.6 percent ahead of the com- 
parable period a year ago. Riepma noted 
that output for the entire year of 1953 
was a record breaking 1,292,000,000 
pounds, 

Creamery butter production for the 
month of May was estimated by USDA 
to be 163,815,000 pounds, or 5.2 percent 
more than was produced in May 1953. 

The USDA’s preliminary forecast for 
per capita margarine consumption for 
1954 is 7.8 pounds compared with 9 
pounds for butter. These forecasts, how- 
ever, do not take into consideration 
large scale disposal in the domestic mar- 
ket of government-owned butter stocks. 

Riepma pointed out that the govern- 
ment’s disposal program has _ included 
gifts to date of 95,818,424 pounds of 
butter to the school lunch program and 
welfare and charitable organizations. 
The government has also sold butter to 
the Army at 15 cents a pound. Riepma 
commented that such disposals deprive 
the margarine industry of markets won 
in free competition. 

He also said that legislation current- 
ly before Congress would increase the 
government’s authority to make free 
gifts of butter to government agencies 
and to subsidize butter producers at the 
expense of the margarine and vegeta- 
ble oils industries. 














Before you buy 
any filter 


get the facts 
about the 


SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


Niagara Pressure Leaf Filters . . . both vertical 
and horizontal . . . have an enviable record in 
hundreds of industries for top efficiency, econ- 
omy, ease of operation and long service. Flow 
rates are two to five times those of old fashioned 
cloth covered presses. And for the majority of 
applications, no cloths are required. Niagara 
Filters are available with capacities up to 1,300 
sq. ft. of filtration area and can be made of 


stainless steel and other corrosion resistant alloys. 


Want more details? Just clip and mail the 


coupon, 


1. SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


A network of Niagara representatives, stra- 
tegically located in cities throughout the 
country, are ready to discuss your filtration 
requirements with you. These men are Ca- 
pable, experienced filtration engineers and 
their advice and counsel is available at any 
time without obligation. 





2. LABORATORY TESTING SERVICE 


Niagara’s modern testing laboratory and 
skilled technicians are at your service. Sam- 
ples of the slurry you wish to filter will be 
tested to determine filtration characteristics, 
optimum flow rates, correct type and dosage 
of filter-aid, and other important facts. For 
this service you incur no cost or obligation. 








3. PILOT FILTER SERVICE 


A Niagara pilot filter, set up in your own 
plant, will give you a “preview” of filtrate 
quality, flow rates, cycle time and operating 
Savings ...an accurate picture of the results 
you can expect from your full size Niagara 
installation. These pilot units are available on 
a low-cost, non-profit rental plan. 








4. CUSTOM ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Niagara engineers will design a single filter 
or a complete system to meet your specific 
needs. High pressure construction, steam 
jacketing, special metals, synthetic linings 
... these and many other refinements can be 
custom built into your Niagara Filter. 














5. INSTALLATION AND 
START-UP SERVICE 


If you wish, your installation and start-up will 
be supervised by an experienced Niagara 
engineer. He will also train your operators 
in the care and handling of the equipment. 
Field and home-office engineers are always 
on call. 


oiin 
— — 





; e e A YES .. . we'd like to know more about Niagara Pressure Leaf 
TAh I 0 Filters for 
(D Send new catalog NC-1-53 (0 Have representative call 
DIVISION 
hs Name 
AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. =~ 


DEPT. CG754, EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS Compeny 


In Europe: Niagara Filters Europe, Post Box 1109, Amsterdam-C, Holland Address 
City 
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Better Solvents 
mean 


Better Products 
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What makes a “good price”? 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
cup flash point about 3°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. Closed cup flash point 
about —50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flash point 
about —20°F, 








“'Doc’’ MacGEE says: Buying solvents 
on price alone is risky business. Like 
every other commodity, the value is 
determined by the quality. And since 
the quality of your solvent is re- 
flected so positively in your manu- 
facturing operations and in the qual- 
ity of your product ... it pays to 
insist on the finest that money can 
buy. 


Comparison proves it’s Skellysolve! 
Check it for composition and boiling 
range ... low order of toxicity ... 
sweet odor and low sulphur content. 
Compare, too, Skellysolve’s mini- 
mum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products . . . its mini- 
mum of excessively volatile com- 


S 
& 
‘el 


pounds, which help to keep your 
operations and products free from 
odor, taste and flash trouble. 


Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals... low end points... freedom 
from greasy residues, and low sol- 
vent losses are big features offered 
by Skellysolve. And they are fea- 
tures you can count on because of 
Skellysolve’s famed uniformity. 
Batch after batch meets the same 
high quality requirements ... under 
strict laboratory control. 


Want more complete technical facts? 
Write for information. For special 
solvent application problems, try the 
advice of the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldman. No obligation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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© Oil Mill Operators 


Meet in Texas 


THE SHORT course for oil mill opera- 
tors at Texas A. & M. College was held 
July 6-9, with Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association and 


DR. J. D. LINDSAY 


the chemical engineering department, 
Texas A. & M. College, sponsoring the 
event. 

Topics studied by the group included 
seed cleaning, lint cleaning, Expeller 
and screw press operations, foreman 
training, and safety. 

Dr. J. D. Lindsay, head of the chemi- 
cal engineering department at Texas 
A. & M., was chairman of the event, 
which was the twenty-second annual 
short course. 

Others on the committee were H. E. 
Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., Wharton, 
Texas; C. C. Harlan, Southland Cotton 
Oil Co., Paris, Texas; Jack W. Howell, 
Bryan Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Co., Bry- 
an, Texas; MM. C. haa y'™ — 
Clayton & Co., Houston; J. Brawner, 
a Cotton Oil Co., And Orleans; 
C. W. Rankin, Brenham Cotton Oil & 
Manufacturing Co., Brenham, Texas; 
and H. D. Reeves, Sweetwater Cotton Oil 
Co., Sweetwater, Texas. 


Greenville Field Day 


The annual Farmer’s Field Day will 
be held at the U.S. Cotton Field Sta- 
tion, Greenville, Texas, on July 22. Tours 
will start at 7:30 a.m. and continue un- 
til noon. 

A feature of the program will be an 
exhibit of cotton standards which will 
be displayed and explained by repre- 
sentatives of USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Dallas. 

Stops on each tour will be made to dis- 
cuss the following: small grains, insects, 
rotations and fertilizers, breeding and 
diseases, soil conservation, corn per- 
formance tests and cotton varieties, 

No formal meeting is scheduled for 
the afternoon, but visitors are invited 
to inspect fields at their leisure. Station 
personnel and specialists from the Texas 
Experiment Station and Extension Ser- 
vice will be available for informal ques- 
tion and answer sessions. 
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Texas Reduces Forest Fires 


Texas ranked second to Virginia among 
states in the South in the matter of 
good forest fire records in 1953, accord- 
ing to American Forest Products Indus- 
tries. 

Texas had 2,125 fires and 40,148 burned 
over acres last year. This compares with 
the 1952 record of 5,264 fires and 503,- 
083 acres burned. In 1948 almost 3.4 
million acres were burned. 


Carolinas Ginners Review 


The 1954 edition of The Carolinas 
Ginners Annual Review has been sent 
to members of the Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association. Clifford Hardy, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C., executive secretary of the 
Association, is editor of the publication. 


Additional Texas Gin 
Meeting Dates Set 


Texas ginners have been holding dis- 
trict meetings, 
announced in the July 3 issue of The 
Additional meetings have now 
been scheduled, says Jay C. Stilley, Dal- 
las, executive vice-president, Texas Cot- 
ton Ginners’ 


Press. 


Hall, 


Norte Hotel, 





Association. 

Among these are the following: 
District 7, July 17, Brenham, Legion 
10 a.m., barbecue at 12:30. 

District 5, Aug. 6, Hillsboro, Hills- 
boro Country Club, dinner at 7 p.m., 
meeting to follow. 

District 23, Aug. 9, El Paso, Del 
10 a.m., luncheon at 12:30. 
(New Mexico ginners are invited to at- 
tend this meeting.) 









several of which were 
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SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 






details 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company (Vertical Feed Mixer © ([] Model “M™ Hammermitt 


2 Vertical Screw Elevator [| Model ‘'S'’ Hammermill 


Dept. (6, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 0 bic Calli ak Grades 


machines checked. 


NAME 


Mail the coupon! 


With grain becoming increasingly more 
y important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 
have already adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They‘ve 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 

..greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for you! 
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MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


[-] Regular Corn Sheller 

| Pitless Corn Sheller [_} Grain Feeder 
[_] Magnetic Separator 
[] Forced Air Carloader 
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VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
Y_ to 5 ton capacity— 

to meet any need. 





(] Electric Truck Hoist 
[] Corn Scalper 

] Chain Drag 

"] Attrition Mill Blower 
[_] Corn Crusher-Regulator 


(_] Grain Blower 
[-} Complete Line Catalog 
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At Lubbock, July 7 





Steer Fattening 
Results Told 


m= REPORTS on tests to deter- 
mine best method of supple- 
menting cottonseed hulls are 
presented at feeders’ day. 


A report of steer fattening experi- 
ments supported by a fellowship grant 
from the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association was featured at the Texas 
Technological College feeders’ day pro- 
gram in Lubbock, July 7. 

The experiment was conducted to de- 


termine the most efficient and economi- 
cal method of supplementing cottonseed 
hulls in fattening rations, Dean of Ag- 
riculture W. L. Stangel told the group 
of feeders, livestock leaders and oil mill 
operators attending the meeting. He re- 
ported the check lot of steers, receiving 
simple supplements of 2% pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 2 pounds of alfalfa, 
daily, made highly satisfactory gains 
and the cost of gain was the lowest in 
the experiment. Additional supplements 
(molasses, vitamins A and D, trace min- 
erals, extra grain or more cottonseed 
meal than required to balance the ra- 
tion) apparently were not needed for 
most effective utilization of cottonseed 
hulls and they increased the cost of 
gains when fed. 

NCPA Educational Director A. L. 
Ward, a featured speaker on the pro- 
gram, explained that the cottonseed 
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crushing industry encouraged Texas 
Technological College to conduct the 
test because oil mill operators want to 
know whether they should add the high- 
ly publicized vitamins and trace minerals 
to cottonseed meal sold feeders. He point- 
ed out that the addition of these ma- 
terials, in the amounts used in this test, 
would increase the cost of such a for- 
tified cottonseed meal more than $5 per 
ton. Results of this test indicated it 
would not be profitable for the feeder 
to pay the additional cost for the vit- 
amins and trace minerals in this type of 
ration. 

During the first 84 days the steers 
were fed cottonseed hulls, free choice, 
and the various supplements. Then, 
grain feeding was started and continued 
for 112 days. Steers fed 2% pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 2 pounds of alfalfa, 
as the only supplements, gained 2.10 
pounds, daily, at a cost of $18.46 per 
hundred pounds of gain. Those fed a 
supplement typical of the so-called com- 
plete Purdue Supplement A gained 2.12 
pounds, daily, but cost of gains increased 
to $20.37 per hundred. All steers except 
one in the test graded choice and all 
except three sold for $23.50 per hun- 
dred which was a three-week top “price 
on the Fort Worth market. The re- 
search workers pointed out that the ex- 
periment shows that highly satisfactory 
and economical gains may be produced 
through liberal use of cottonseed hulls, 
properly supplemented with only cotton- 
seed meal and alfalfa. 

According to Bennette Wallin, treas- 
urer, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, a fellowship grant has been 
made available to Texas Technolog- 
ical College each year since 1937. Sec- 
retary Jack Whetstone has announced 
the fellowship will be available again 
during the coming year. 

Feeding experiments at Texas Tech- 
nological College are conducted cooper- 
atively with the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Director A. L. Ward 
and the Educational Service staff serve 
as advisors to the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and the college in 
planning and conducting feeding re- 
search with cottonseed feed products. 

Members of the cottonseed crushing 
industry attending the meeting were 
Roy S. Mack, O. E. Key, O. L. Peterman, 
Raymond King, Charles Signor, Morris 
McElrath and George W. Brassell, Jr. 


Delta Gin Co. President 
Dies at Belzoni, Miss. 


Funeral services were held July 12 
for Thomas Mark Simmons, Sr., 50, 
president of Delta Gin Co., Belzoni, 
Miss. Simmons was born and reared in 
Humphreys County and was graduated 
from Sunflower Junior College. 

Simmons was a director of the Twin 
Counties REA Co-op and of the Missis- 
sippi Cattlemen’s Association. 

Simmons was active in civic work, 
and at the time of his death was serving 
as president of the Belzoni Consolidated 
School board. He was a Mason, a Shrin- 
er and a member of the Belzoni Baptist 
Church. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Nell Ingold 
Simmons; a son, Thomas Mark Simmons, 
Jr., student at State College; two broth- 
ers, Crosby Simmons of Inverness and 
R. S. Simmons of Belzoni, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Nannie Webb of Swiftown, 
Miss., and Mrs. J. W. Gammons of Bel- 
zoni. 
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Figures prove it! Dust formulations containing 
BHC are worth their weight in gold to the farmer... 
in bigger yields, better cotton, better prices. 

The U.S.D.A. Yearbook for 1952 states that many 
insecticide-treated cotton fields show net returns of 
$20 to $28 for every dollar invested in insecticides, net 
profits of $150 to $175 an acre due entirely to insect 
control! 

Formulations containing BHC are deadly to the 
crop-destroying boll weevil. In combination with DDT 


and sulfur, it forms the famous “3-5-40” dust, the 





BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE (technical) 


"gold dust” of the cotton field! 


grower’s strongest weapon against all major cotton 
pests. 

A dry, flaky product containing 14-16 gamma, 
Ethyl’s BHC is easy to grind, readily processes into 
dust. We'll help you meet the constantly increasing 
demand for BHC. Our new plant at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, is only hours away by rail or motor freight. 
That means prompt, dependable delivery at a price 
that spells profit for you. 

When you need BHC fast, call, wire or write Ethyl. 


We have it close to where it counts. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for tnidlubly § agialllinre 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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At Biloxi Convention 


Covington Named 
Crusher Head 


m= NEW PRESIDENT is third 
member of family to hold post 
in Mississippi organization. R. R. 
Mills named vice-president. 


The thirty-ninth president of the Mis- 
sissippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, and the third member of the same 
family to hold that office, is H. E. Cov- 
ington of Jackson, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Cottonseed Products Co. He was 
named at the final session of the Asso- 
ciation’s forty-fifth annual convention 
held July 1-2 at Hotel Buena Vista in 
Biloxi, Miss., and succeeds M. J. Harper, 
Refuge Cotton Oil Co., Vicksburg. New 


Mississippi Crushers 
Photoviews 


g@ TOP LEFT: Shown here are sec- 
ond-day speakers at the Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
convention. Left to right are Dr. 
Clay Lyle, dean of Mississippi State 
College, State College, and Dr. H. G. 
Johnston, National Cotton Council. 


@ TOP RIGHT: H. E. Covington, 
Jackson, right, was named president 
of the Association at the close of the 
Biloxi meeting. R. R. Mills, Green- 
wood, left, is new vice-president. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: M. J. 
Harper, retiring president from 
Vicksburg, left, chats here with J. A. 
Rogers, Jackson, secretary. 


@ BOTTOM: Gerald L. Dearing, left, 
cotton editor for the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, spoke to the conven- 
tion on July 1. He is shown here with 
another first-day speaker, E. C. 
Boudreaux, New Orleans, Food and 
Drug Administration. 


CG&OMPress Photos. 




















vice-president is R. R. Mills, Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co., Greenwood. 

Covington was placed at the head of 
the Association just 44 years after his 
father, the late G. W. Covington, was 
elected at the 1910 convention. He was 
the Association’s second president and 
again served in 1930-31. Another son, 
G. E. Covington of Magnolia, was pres- 
ident of the Association in 1946-47. 

Crushers and guests enjoyed the As- 
sociation’s annual barbecue on Hotel 
Buena Vista Beach Wednesday evening, 
June 30, and a delicious buffet dinner 
followed by dancing on the evening of 
July 1. There was a luncheon for the 
ladies on the opening day of the conven- 
tion. 

Gerald L. Dearing, cotton editor of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, told 
the crushers in an address at the open- 
ing session of the convention that the 
soybean industry “dealt the whole cot- 
tonseed industry a severe and crushing 
blow” when it succeeded in having the 
1954 price support level on soybeans re- 
duced from 90 to 80 percent of parity, 
thus narrowing the differential between 
beans and cottonseed to five parity 
points. 

It can be expected, Dearing pointed 
out, that the entire surplus of oilseed 
products “will accumulate in the form 
of cottonseed products, adding to the 
already burdensome stocks of those 
products and giving competitors an even 
firmer hold on markets.” (Editor’s Note: 
For a detailed explanation of the 1954 
soybean-cottonseed price support rela- 
tionship, see article by John F. Moloney, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, entitled Cottonseed Price Support 
Results Are Outlined, in the June 6 is- 
sue of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


Press. Reprints of this article are avail- 
able to oil mills from the NCPA office 
in Memphis.) 

Another first-day speaker was E. C. 
Boudreaux, chief of the New Orleans 
district of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. He reviewed the results of an 
investigational program set up by his 
organization in 1950 and said that the 
cottonseed crushing industry “has made 
substantial progress in improving sani- 
tation, and we believe is to be highly 
commended for its prompt response to 
the program.” 

But there are still violations, Boud- 
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reaux said, and he warned that “any 
plants that are operating under serious- 
ly unsanitary conditions” should not be 
surprised if regulatory proceedings un- 
der the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act “are instituted without specif- 
ic warning to them.” 

Speakers at the final session July 2 
were Dr. H. G. Johnston of the Nationa! 
Cotton Council, Memphis, and Dr. Clay 
Lyle, dean of Mississippi State College, 
State College. Dr. Johnston discussed 
the pink bollworm situation and the cur- 
rent research and control program which 
is financed by federal, state and private 
funds. He said the pink bollworm has 
become a real threat to the entire Cotton 
Belt in the last three or four years and 





is spreading along the same routes fol- 
lowed earlier by the boll weevil. Dr. 
Johnston told the crushers the present 
pink bollworm situation in South Texas 
is the best since 1949, but he warned 
against overoptimism, recalled earlier 
experiences when the pest made rapid 
gains following a year of low infesta- 
tions. 

Dr. Lyle discussed Mississippi’s broad 
agricultural research program, telling 
his listeners it includes more than 750 
projects involving the main experiment 
station at State College and the 10 
branch stations scattered over the state. 
He said at least 140 of the projects are 
directly or indirectly connected with 
cotton. 

At the close of the final session the 
delegates unanimously elected Ed Bar- 
row of Memphis an honorary member 
of the Mississippi association. Barrow, 
now retired, formerly was head of Bar- 
row-Agee Laboratories. The crushers al- 
so voted to hold the 1955 convention at 
the Buena Vista in Biloxi on June 23-24. 


Directors re-elected are H. E. Cov- 
ington, the new president; M. J. Harp- 
er, retiring president; Alfred Jenkins, 
Jackson; C. Y. Katzenmier, Port Gib- 
son; R. R. Mills, new vice-president; 
George C. Perry, Grenada; Wm. King 
Self, Marks, the Association’s retiring 
vice-president; and H. S. Simmons, 
Kosciusko. New directors are F. L. Mor- 
gan, Greenville; E. A. Morrison, Meri- 
dian; A. J. Vaughan, Jr., Corinth; and 
C. C. White, Tunica. J. A. Rogers, Jack- 
son, is the Association secretary. 


e Cotton fabrics have been 
perfected to meet almost every domestic, 
industrial and military demand. 








$4,000 SAVINGS “=. 


ERIEZ PERMANENT MAGNETS PULL TRAMP IRON FROM COTTON GINNING, 
PREVENT MACHINERY DAMAGE 


Eriez Manufacturing Company, world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of permanent magnets, is 
responsible for important savings in the 
cotton ginning industry. Savings are real- 
ing wire, 
nails, scrap) from entering the ginning pro- 
cess lines and thereby preventing expensive 
uent shut 
downs. Savings are also realized by prevent- 
ing fires. (ERIEZ MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS are approved — by 22 
insurance as- 


ized by preventing tramp iron ( 


machinery damage and sub 


leading fire prevention an 
sociations.) 


Ginners Report Results 
Throughout the cotton belt 
cost-cutting experience with 
rators, “‘We've ha 
preventing machine: i 
downs,’’ says a California ginner, writin, 


inners report their 
fiez Magnetic Sepa- 
d $3,000 to $4,000 savings by 
damage and eliminating ae 
about 


standards and field tests of Factory Insurance 
Companies. 


The Power of Eriez Magnets 


Eriez Magnets are made of powerful ALNICO V 
castings . . . completely non-electric . . . no wir- 
ing . . . no batteries . . . your first cost is your 
last cost! The magnetic power cannot fail, will 
last indefinitely. Fast installation on new or exist- 
ing equipment. 









There is an Eriez Magnet to Fit Your 
Need! Write for Free Bulletin! 


Eriez makes magnets for every need in the cotton 
industry. Eriez tower drier magnets, transition 
magnets, magnetic humps, linter slide magnets, 
oa flow installations . . . they are all dis- 
cussed in the Eriez bulletin Recpeees especially for 
the cotton ginning industry. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ ZS 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
78G3 Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me your free bulletin on 
magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 





his first year’s results with Eriez. ‘‘Annual saving 












on wear alone greater than magnet cost’’, says Sinan 
owner and manager of a Texas gin. ‘‘No broken 
ribs or damaged saws since installing Eriez,”’ re- Street 
ports a Missouri manager of a cotton and grain City aad 
company. ; 

Company 


SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON SELT 
Capstick & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
C. ws n & Associates, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; Hersey- as Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Glenn W. King Company, 
Houston, Texas; C. D. Sutton & Associates, 
Los Angeles, California; VeeEss Engineering 
Company, Phoenix, Arizona; L. P. Zumstein, 
Port Orange, Florida. 


Eriez Magnet for Pneumatic Lines 
Tramp iron can be stopped from getting through 
cumenie lines with the use of the Eriez Magnetic 
The hump design breaks the flow and the 
of the cotton so that the two permanent 
plate magnets mounted on both sides of the hump 
(see illustration) can extract the tramp iron. Mag- 
nets are hinged so that they can be swung open for 
easy cleaning. Eriez Humps have pa the - rigid 


ump. 
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Washington 
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ASHINGTON RE 


The COTTON 


e Real Heat Predicted—You can look 
for some real heat on Congress when 
the full extent of USDA’s proposed 
acreage cuts for next year becomes 
clear to cotton growers, and to other 
farmers. Over-all drop in farm income 
next year, due to controls alone, econo- 
mists here think, could be as much as 
15 percent below this year. Approximate- 
ly 10 percent of the nation’s crop acres 
may be forced out of production, says 
Agiculture Under Secretary True 
Morse. 

“If farmers choose to comply (with 
controls) in order to get price supports,” 
says Morse, “there may be 35 million 
acres diverted out of high income 
crops.... 

“There will be less profits for farm- 


ers. 

“All of those who sell to, or serve 
farmers, will transact less business... . 

“There will be less for labor to do— 
less crop work, harvesting, processing, 
transportation, storage and sales. 

“To the extent farm production is cut 
back and restricted—it tends to weaken 
the consumer demand and national pros- 
perity on which profitable farm mar- 
kets depend.” 


e Cross-Compliance May Hurt—Cotton 
growers could be hurt most of all by 
Benson & Co.’s “cross-compliance” con- 
trols, in the view of Capitol Hill farm 
leaders on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. The lawmakers, in a report to 
the full House, said this: 

“In the case of cotton, the producers 
voted 458,382 to 29,071 to reduce their 
acreage from 27 million (planted acres) 
in 1953 to 21,379,000 in 1954. A further 
reduction to around 17,500,000 acres is 
the prospect for 1955. Assuming nor- 
mal yields for 1955, this will mean a 
cut in cotton income from $3,007,000,000 
in 1953 to $1,771,000,000 in 1955—a 
slash of $1,236,000,000 or about 42 per- 
cent.” 

Allowing for a bit of congressional ex- 
aggeration (for instance, likely acreage 
next year even with controls in full 
force would be nearer 18 million than 
17% million) the cotton income outlook 
is still dim. 

Upshot is likely to be a general clamor 
for more acreage when the new Con- 
gress gets to Washington in January, if 
not before. Special subsidies may be 
proposed, especially if next year’s sup- 
ports are “flexed” in such a way as to 
result in less than 90-percent-of-parity 
price support. 


e Production Estimates Vary—Private 
sources here are taking unofficial USDA 
estimates of the outlook for cotton pro- 
duction this year with a grain of salt. 
Department insiders still insist, in off- 
record conversations, that they see pros- 
pects for output of some 12 million 
bales, or a bit less. 

Reports coming to Washington from 
cotton states, however, point to total 
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output of 13 million bales, plus. This 
would be the case, weather permitting, 
in the event yield this year matches 
last year’s record yield of around 320 
pounds per acre. Fertilization has been 
heavy, and better land is thought to 
have been planted to cotton this year 
than last, on the average, due to acre- 
age controls. (See July 1 Crop Report 
elsewhere in this issue for information 
on acreage in cultivation.) 


e Supports Up in Air—Final outcome of 
the price-support fight on Capitol Hill 
was still anybody’s guess at press time 
—and probably won’t be known when 
you read this. Still at issue were these 


Pia 


provisions of a new farm law of special 
interest to the cotton industry: 

(1) The point at which marketing 
quotas on cotton would go into effect: 
The House bill would put quotas into 
play when the supply level reached 120 
percent of likely demand, rather than 
130 percent as now. The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, however, had agreed 
to keep the figure at 130 percent. If the 
figure is kept at this higher level, price 
support next year probably would re- 
main at 90 percent of parity, even if a 
flexible program is put into effect. 

(2) Both Houses of Congress ap- 
peared willing to go along with the 
Benson idea of insulating three million 
or four million bales of cotton. Set-aside 
cotton would not figure in calculations 
of carryover, thereby permitting a 
higher price floor. A set-aside, other- 
wise, wouldn’t mean much. The supplies 
would still exist—and would be counted 
in establishing allotments and quotas for 
growers. 

(3) Dairy legislation may pass and 
would have mixed effects where mar- 
garine is concerned. Dairy price sup- 
port appeared to be headed higher, which 
would probably increase the retail price 
of butter. USDA, on the other hand, 
also was likely to get new authority 


Cold Weather Starting Made Easier 


THIS SCENE should help to cool off our 
readers and remind them that such 
weather, as hard as it is to imagine in 
midsummer, does happen at other times 
of the year. Kay Kirk is demonstrating 
the ease with which the Caterpillar 
Diesel D4 tractor can be started. All- 
weather direct electric starting with 
newly developed glow plugs will be avail- 
able Aug. 1 for the Caterpillar D4 
track-type tractor. 

The glow plug was developed through 
years of research in cooperation with 
General Electric Co. About the size of 
an ordinary pencil, the glow plug is 
actually a heating element, part of which 
extends into the precombustion chamber 
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of the diesel engine. However, its con- 
struction must be such that it will be of 
sufficient strength to withstand the ter- 
rific combustion shocks encountered. 

Prolonged tests have proved the new 
Caterpillar direct electric starting sys- 
tem completely dependable. In one test, 
a D4 tractor was left to stand outdoors 
all winter with no protective housing. 
An office girl (with no previous tractor 
experience) started the tractor early 
each morning, except for weekends, to 
demonstrate the ease and simplicity of 
the starting unit. After a weekend “soak- 
ing” of cold weather, Monday morning 
starting proved a real test of the sys- 
tem. 
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to give away additional amounts of sur- 
plus butter and other dairy products to 
the military and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. It was also possible that the 
Department would be given power to 
support dairy prices through direct pay- 
ments, either to producers or to process- 
ors. This would mean that retail dairy 
prices would be allowed “to seek their 
own level in the market place.” Such a 
price-support method, if USDA chose to 
use it, would provide stiff subsidy com- 
petition for margarine. 


e Farm Income Drops More—As farm 
income prospects dimmed for next year, 
USDA came up with its latest report 
on recent trends in farm returns. It 
added only gloom to the generally dark 
picture, showing that in a single month, 
ending June 15, farm prices dropped 
four percent. 

That is the sharpest monthly price 
drop to be recorded since markets took 
a nose-dive about five years ago. Farm 
costs have also dropped—but less than 
one percent. Hoping to ward off undue 
farm fears of bigger breaks to come, 
Secretary Benson issued a_ statement 
with the price report. 

“It does not,’ he said, “indicate a 
general weakening in the farm price 
structure . . . Some price declines at 
harvest time, when supplies are at their 
peak for the season, are to be expected.” 

If the Secretary turns out to be 
wrong, as many think will be the case, 
GOP lawmakers in farm districts may 
have a tough time being re-elected next 
fall. 


Oklahoma Boys Touring 
In Mississippi Delta 


Ten Oklahoma 4-H Club and FFA 
boys and 10 sponsors were scheduled 
to start on a trip to the Mississippi Del- 
ta July 18. The week’s trip is an award 
for good production records and is spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Cotton Research 
Foundation. 

Among spots to be visited are the 
Delta Experiment Station, and U.S. Gin- 
ning and Fiber Laboratories at Stone- 
ville, the Stoneville Pedigreed Seed Farm 
and Delta & Pine Land Co. 

Points of historical interest are on the 
schedule, also. 

J. D. Fleming, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ and Ginners’ 
Associations, points out that these trips 
have strengthened the educational pro- 
gram of these groups in the past and 
that “they will continue to add impetus 
to a good program with the boys on our 
cotton farms.” 


Funeral Services Held for 
Holly Grove Ginner 


J. W. Mayo, director and past presi- 
dent of New Peoples Gin Co. and Peo- 
ples Gin Co., Holly Grove, Ark., died 
July 10, and funeral services were held 
July 12. He was 78 years old. 

Mayo was also founder of a general 
store and one of the original stockhold- 
ers in the Bank of Holly Grove. He was 
a Presbyterian. 

Survivors include three daughters, 
Mrs. J. I. Matthews of Holly Grove, Mrs. 
J. A. Rollow of Memphis and Mrs. J. B. 
Terry of Robinsonville, Miss.; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. W. J. Clark and Mrs. Olivia 
Trotter of Conway; four grandchildren 
and a great-grandchild. 
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Marshall Thompson Follows 
Father in Mesilla Gin 


Marshall O. Thompson, Extension cot- 
ton marketing specialist at New Mexico 
A. & M. College, State College, has re- 
signed that position to become manager 
of the Mesilla Cooperative Gin Associa- 
tion, Mesilla Park. The cooperative 
handles both long and short staple cot- 
ton. 

Thompson succeeds his father, who 
has been manager of the gin for over 
20 years. 

The cotton marketing specialist has 
been with the Extension Service since 
1947, serving one year as assistant 
county agent in Curry County before 
joining the state Extension staff. He 
helped promote cotton lint certification 


and one-variety programs in the state, 
and was originator and state chairman 
of the annual New Mexico Cotton Cara- 
van as well as co-chairman of New 
Mexico Cotton Week activities. 

Thompson is a graduate of New 
Mexico A. & M. and a veteran of World 
War II. While in school he worked part- 
time as gin bookkeeper at the plant he 
now will manage, and following his re- 
turn from service in the Philippines in 
1946, he served the gin as bookkeeper 
for a short time. 


Farm and Home Week 


Farm and Home Week was held start- 
ing July 14 at Mississippi State College, 
State College. All divisions of the col- 
lege heid open house, 
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Woo VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 





Here's an economical variable speed drive that can be adjusted for 
infinitely variable speed within its range. By simply turning an adjusting 
screw on either side of the variable pitch sheave, both flanges move 
simultaneously and speed changes are obtained quickly and easily. 


Positive clamping of the two adjustable flanges eliminates fretting 


corrosion. Single wide range belt for motors 5 to 20 horsepower 


provides speed range ratios up to 3 tol] . . 


. no lubrication . . . less 


shaft overhang . . . much less vibration than multiple groove variable 


speed drives because there's no matching of belts . . 
. . send for Bulletin 796 for detailed 


and economical in operation . 
information. 
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© Ginners Should Comply 


ARKANSAS GINNERS are urged to 
cooperate fully with the state’s revenue 
department, even though they are dis- 
appointed that the Arkansas Supreme 
Court has denied their plea and held 
that they must pay a two percent use 
tax. 


W. Kemper Bruton, executive vice- 
president, Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin. 
ners’ Association, points out that the 
law requires taxpayers to preserve their 
records for three years, and keep their 
books ready for examination at any 
time. This would imply a_ three-year 
limitation, but Bruton is hopeful that 
penalties will not be imposed. The As- 
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When buying, handling and storing grain, it is im- 
perative to know the moisture content exactly. The 
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you get 


identical readings on the same sample, test after 
test. The only tester that gives you a direct mois- 
ture percentage reading on a dial, no charts, no 
weighing of sample. No separate temperature taking, 
complete test in less than 60 seconds. No batteries 
or electrical connections. 
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sociation plans to ask the legislature to 
exempt ginners specifically when it con- 
venes in 1955. 


© Flexible—Pro and Con 


FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS would 
not force cotton growers to take a cut 
in prices next year, in the opinion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. In an interview on a trip to 
Texas, Benson pointed out that U.S. 
cotton prices are pretty close to the 
world market, adding: 

“World demand for our cotton is 
strengthening. With a set-aside of four 
or five million bales and the stronger 
demand for cotton, farmers should still 
receive about 90 percent of parity for 
their cotton next year.” 

Wheat will be the crop most seriously 
affected, the Secretary predicted. He 
blamed the wheat situation on the high 
support prices which have encouraged 
surplus production and caused the pro- 
gram to “come crashing down from its 
own weight.” 

Some other observers, however, be- 
lieve that cotton income will drop sharp- 
ly next season and are highly critical 
of the flexible support proposal. J. P. 
Ross, widely known ginner and grower 
who is president of Missouri Cotton 
Producers’ Association, issued a state- 
ment saying that the flexible price vote 
was the result of “a lack of understand- 
ing and gross misconceptions of the farm 
program.” 

The MCPA head said that enemies of 
farm programs have spread misleading 
information, and that the present ac- 
cumulations of farm commodities are due 
to a drop in exports, record production 
under favorable weather conditions and 
lack of production control in 1953. 


© Cotton in Cellophane 


CELLOPHANE wrapping for bales of 
cotton, in addition to the usual bagging, 
is being tested at the West Texas Ware- 
house and Compress Co., Lubbock. Sev- 
eral firms are cooperating in the experi- 
ment with several plastic materials over 
conventional bagging. The purpose is to 
see if this additional protection will be 
of value in protecting cotton from rain 
and dirt when it is stored in the open. 


© Upside-Down Soil Pays 


TREES grew better when the soil was 
turned upside-down in Connecticut tests, 
says Du Pont’s Agricultural News Let- 
ter. Research workers grew hybrid pop- 
lar cuttings and rooted white pines in 
large steel cylinders in which the top- 
soil was at the bottom and the subsoil 
put on the surface. They got better 
growth than with similar trees in soil 
arranged in the normal fashion. 

The fertile topsoil at the bottom 
tended to remain constantly moist and 
roots reaching down into it could ex- 
tract the nutrients necessary for growth 
more easily, they reasoned. Also, the 
subsoil, which was now on the surface, 
contained practically no weed seeds, so 
weed competition was virtually elimi- 
nated. 


© Drouth Feed Again 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS and the 
drouth relief program have been in the 
national limelight again recently. A lit- 
tle late in the day, it strikes us, Sen- 
ator John Williams of Delaware has been 
complaining because price-reduced cot- 
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tonseed pellets were sold to ranchmen 
who are not exactly poverty stricken. 
His specific complaint was about sales 
of the feed to the King Ranch in Texas. 
But, as most readers of The Press will 
recall, this matter of whether ranch- 
men should show financial need was dis- 
cussed at length a year ago. USDA 
yielded to pressure from livestock pro- 
ducers and made the feed available to 
all who were certified as eligible by lo- 
cal committees. In other words, the case 
of the King Ranch was no different 
from that of other large ranches that 
received drouth relief feed. 


© Bollworm Aid Asked 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation have asked Arkansas 
Governor Francis Cherry for more state 
aid to prevent the spread of the pink 
bollworm. No specific amount of money 
was requested. 

The state’s attorney general has ruled 
that emergency funds could be used to 
enforce the quarantine and regulations 
made by the State Plant Board to pre- 
vent spread of the pest. 


© Cotton Penalties Set 


MARKETING QUOTA penalty rates 
for 1954 “excess” cotton have been an- 
nounced by USDA. The penalty rate on 
upland cotton is 17.5 cents per pound 
and the penalty on extra long staple is 
36.2 cents. By law, the penalty rate must 
be 50 percent of the parity price per 
pound on June 15 for upland cotton, and 
either this percentage of the parity price 
or 50 percent of the support price, 
whichever is higher, for extra long 
staple. 


© Alkali Washing Studied 


THE EFFECT of washing a hexane so- 
lution of cottonseed oil with alkali is 
being determined in research, the current 
issue of Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station News reports. The hexane will 
be removed by evaporation and the ef- 
fect of heat on the oil will be studied 
to find whether the reverting substances 
are removed in this process. 


© Dairy Purchases Drop 


USDA PURCHASES of dairy products 
under the price support program are 
running somewhat below the compara- 
ble period last year. During June the 
Department bought about 65 million 
pounds of butter, 33 million pounds of 
cheese and 98 million pounds of dried 
milk. Figures a year ago were 66 mil- 
lion pounds of butter, 40 million pounds 
of a and 84 million pounds of dried 
milk. 


© Control Education Needed 


CONSUMERS need to know more about 
feed and fertilizer labels, laws and con- 
trol work, Parks A. Yeats, Oklahoma 
feed control official, believes. In his 
presidential address at the recent meet- 
ing of Southern officials, Yeats said: 
“In my opinion, a great contribution to 
agriculture could be made if a uniform 
plan were prepared and followed by 
which the results of feed and fertilizer 
control work each year, as well as in- 
formation concerning the laws, were dis- 
seminated through extension services, 
vocational agriculture, agricultural col- 
leges and other educational facilities.” 
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© More Oil Per Ton 


METHODS which can obtain as much 
as 2% pounds more oil per ton of cot- 
tonseed in screw press mills are sum- 
marized in the June issue of Texas En- 
gineering Experiment Station News. The 
additional oil is obtained through the 
use of operating techniques determined 
by research workers in full scale experi- 
mentation. A. Cecil Wamble and W. B. 
Harris of the Station found that oil yield 
and screw press capacity both improve 
with increase in power and speed. 


© Cotton Demand Improved 


DEMAND for California cotton may 
well catch up with the supply during 
the coming season. That was the predic- 
tion of J. Russell Kennedy, general man- 


ager of California Cotton Cooperative 
Association, following a reeent trip to 
Europe. 

At the organization’s annual meeting 
near Visalia, Calif., Kennedy said that 
foreign mills are beginning to mix Cal- 
ifornia cotton with other types of fiber 
as is done by U.S. mills. 

Ralph Piepgrass of Visalia was elect- 
ed to Calcot’s board of directors, suceed- 
ing M. M. Kibler of Visalia. The other 
directors were re-elected. They are Frank 
Stockton of Bakersfield, Marvin Kahl of 
Merced, George T. Scott of Blythe, A. J. 
Peterson of McFarland, Theodore Heim- 
forth of Rosedale; C. L. Searby of De- 
lano and Edgar L. Wheat of Laton. 

The officers of the organization were 
re-elected. They include L. W. Frick, 
president, and Ben Hayes, vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Progress of the Crop 


KLAHOMA’S COMPLAINT, “same old story—hot and dry,” was 
echoed by most of the other Cotton States during the past two 
weeks. Temperatures set all-time highs in the Southwest; and thermo- 
meters stood zbove normal eastward through the Carolinas. As usual, 
however, other crops suffered more from hot, dry weather than cotton; 
condition generally was fair to good but would be helped by a general 


rain in practically all states. 


The July cotton report from USDA (see Page 41) interested the 
trade but contained few surprises, although the acreage was nearer the 


allotment than some expected. 


Boll weevils are increasing in some areas. Grasshoppers are bad in 
parts of Oklahoma and Texas. Arizona complains of Lygus and stink 
bugs. But the over-all insect infestation appeared at mid-July to be 
somewhat lighter than normal at this point in the season. 


ALABAMA has had two weeks of 
above normal temperatures and only 
spotted, mostly light rainfall; June was 
the sixth consecutive month of below 
normal rains; and moisture continues de- 
ficient. Cotton condition was fair, with 
many plants small but blooming freely. 
There has been moderate to heavy wee- 
vil infestation and many farmers are 
poisoning; but the infestation is about 
three weeks later than usual. 

Hot, humid weather in ARIZONA fol- 
lowed scattered showers. Cotton has 
made good growth and fruited well, but 
the weather caused some shedding. Some 
were picking stub cotton and bolls were 
starting to open in nearly-planted fields. 
Crop outlook generally is very good. 
There was much dusting to control in- 


sects, primarily Lygus. Stink bugs, flea- 
hoppers and spider mites also were re- 
ported in some fields. 

Two more hot, dry weeks in ARKAN- 
SAS damaged soybeans and virtually all 
other crops except cotton and rice, and 
these suffered in some localities. Farm- 
ers who could were using supplemental 
irrigation, and additional facilities are 
being added. Cotton grew slowly but 
held up well. There was some blooming 
in the tops of small stalks, but most of 
the crop fruited heavily and generally 
was in good condition, although it need- 
ed rain for stalk development and con- 
tinued fruiting. Weevils are increasing, 
grasshoppers did some damage in the 
Northwest, and there were spider mites 
and aphids in many fields inspected; 


but insect damage as yet was light. 

CALIFORNIA’S cotton made an excel- 
lent start this season and the crop was 
more advanced than usual at mid-July. 
Stands were good; very little replanting 
was necessary earlier in the season; and 
July progress has been excellent. San 
Joaquin Valley reports “the best growth 
in years.” The Palo Verde, Coachella, 
Borrgo and Imperial Valleys all re- 
ported good progress. Plants were 
healthy and bolls developing well. 

Condition of cotton in GEORGIA 
was fairly good, although it has been 
hot and showers to light rains only 
partly relieved a general need for mois- 
ture. Plants were rather small in the 
north. Bolls were forming on plants in 
southern areas, where there were some 
complaints of shedding. Weevils were 
fairly numerous and Jenkins County had 
damaging attacks from bollworms, but 
the heat plus some dusting kept insects 
in check for the most part. 

LOUISIANA had record high tempera- 
tures and a drouth, partly alleviated by 
scattered showers to locally heavy down- 
pours. Upland cotton had suffered from 
the drouth before rains, but later re- 
ports indicate good recovery and better 
fruiting. Weevil infestations increased 
slightly, despite general poisoning. Boll- 
worm moths were entering cotton fields 
and farmers were urged to poison while 
worms are small. 

Cotton in MISSISSIPPI has done fair- 
ly well, despite general need for rain 
and above normal temperatures. Bottom 
land cotton was in best condition; upland 
needed rain badly and growth has been 
retarded. Weevil counts have run above 
those a year ago, but poisoning has 
been general and effective in most coun- 
ties, (Continued on Page 33) 





3 other modern gins. 


“We carefully checked the 
lint loss with our own cot- 
ton and were unable to find 
any difference in the turn- 
out.” 


Moss Lint Cleaner 


“Machine Picked Cotton Hauled Ten Miles To Us” 
. . . Luxora, Arkansas, Ginner Says 


“I am fully convinced that our Moss Lint Cleaner raises the grade 
of our cotton a full grade above cotton ginned without the cleaner. 


“We ginned approximately 300 bales of machine picked cotton that 
would not have come to us without the Moss Cleaner, and a large 
portion of this cotton was hauled a distance of ten miles—-passing 


Rozelle Gin & Elevator Co., 
Luxora, Arkansas 


MOSS-GORDIN lod c. 


P. O. Box 631 
AMITE, LA. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


A. B. ROZELLE, Owner 


P. O. Box 2663 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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THIS REAR VIEW of the experimental two-row trailer-type rotary hoe, de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, shows the simplicity of design. The tongue 
is raised to lower the rotary wheels and place them under working tension. 


High-Speed Rotary Hoeing 


H. E. REA, Associate Professor of Agronomy, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, describes hoeing of week-old cotton at speed of 18 miles per 
hour in this progress report from Texas Experiment Station. 


A TWO-ROW trailer-type rotary hoe 
has been designed and operated at 
18 miles per hour over one-week old 
cotton at the Brazos River Valley Lab- 
oratory (near College Station, Texas). 


The Ford tractor used to pull this 
implement was in fourth gear and the 
throttle was wide open. 

Tractor speeds above 15 miles per 
hour usually are considered dangerous 
but no difficulty was experienced in 
rotary hoeing a large acreage with this 
machine at field speeds of 15 to 18 miles 
per hour. The operating speed of most 
other types of rotary hoes is 5 to 6 
miles per hour. Also the power of a 
Ford tractor in road gear is greater 
than that of some other light tractors in 
a similar gear. 

Over 95 percent of the cotton hoed 
with this machine survived without in- 
terruption in growth. 


e Description of Implement—This im- 
plement consists of two banks of rotary 
wheels carried on a two-wheel trailer. 
The rotary wheels are of conventional 
design and are mounted in line in banks 
of 4, 6 or 8 on two separate axles. The 
tread width of the trailer is 80 inches. 
In operation, the trailer straddles two 
40-inch rows and each bank of rotary 
wheels straddles an individual row. 
Block wood bearings at the ends of 
each rotary axle are supported to the 
rear of the trailer axles by hinged arms. 
Retaining collars fitted with set-screws 
keep the rotary wheels and their axles 
in place. Both the rotary wheels and 
the axle are free to rotate. An adjust- 
able pick-up and tension rod from the 
trailer axle to an arch over each bank 
of rotary wheels is used to raise and 
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lower the wheels and to apply pressure 
on them. The tongue of the trailer is 
hinged to the trailer axle and its tilt is 
adjustable by means of a pair of ten- 
sion and pick-up rods from the tongue 
to an upright arch on the trailer axle. 
Adjustment of lifting range and tension 
may be made by changing the set on 
any or all of the pick-up rods. 

Raising the tongue of the implement 
lowers the rotary wheels to operating 
position and places them under tension. 
Depressing the tongue releases the ten- 
sion and raises the rotary wheels for 
turning and for transport. The vertical 
position of the rotary wheels and their 
operating depth are under finger-tip 
hydraulic control when this implement 
is hitched to a Ford tractor. Suitable 
hitches for other tractors provide sim- 
ilar control. Also this implement is 
provided with mounting features for 
the optional use of an off-tractor hy- 
draulic cylinder to replace the tension 
and pick-up rods on the tongue. A safe- 
ty chain also is provided. 

Optional equipment permits the con- 
version of this rotary hoeing implement 
into a row-crop roller for firming the 
soil over planted seed. Accessories also 
are available for mounting a spray noz- 
zle to the rear of each roller for apply- 
ing pre-emergence chemicals at the time 
of rolling. 


e Gives Good Results—This new rotary 
hoe was used with excellent results un- 
der various conditions on 90 acres of 
cotton at the Brazos River Valley Lab- 
oratory from May 5 to May 19, 1954. 
Crop and weather conditions caused 
field schedules to be “tight” from May 
5 to May 11. Four inches of rain oc- 
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curred from April 28 to May 3. Another 
4 inches fell during the night of May 
11. Sixty acres of the cotton was on 
Miller clay soil and emerged after the 
rain on April 28. The rest of the cotton 
was on Norwood silty clay loam and 
was approximately 4 weeks old when the 
heavy rains started. All the cotton was 
hill planted to a thick stand. 

A thick stand of weeds and grasses 
emerged following the first rains and 
subsequent drying conditions caused a 
thick soil crust. Satisfactory operation 
of the new rotary hoe was started May 
5 but the soil below the crust did not 
dry sufficiently for sweep cultivation 
until 25 working hours later. The use of 
the new rotary hoe increased the avail- 
able working time between the two 4- 
inch rains 166 percent over that avail- 
able for sweep cultivation or for the 
use of rotary hoeing attachments with 
sweep cultivation. The Miller clay soil 
was never dry enough between these 
rains for the satisfactory operation of 
a broadcast rotary hoe. 

The 90 acres of cotton was rotary 
hoed once and much of it a second and 
third time with the new machine before 
sweep cultivation could be started. Ro- 
tary hoeing with this machine was at 
the rate of 6 to 8 acres per hour and 
the machine was idle part of the time 
while waiting for the soil surface to 
dry in the various fields. Cotton 1 and 5 
weeks old was rotary hoed successfully. 
Some fields of the 5-week-old cotton 
were thinned prior to rotary hoeing. 
Other fields were thinned afterwards. 
Satisfactory stands of the previously- 
thinned cotton survived rotary hoeing 
at 15 to 18 miles per hour and no in- 
convenience was experienced in hand 
thinning the old cotton after rotary 
hoeing. Excellent stands of both the 1 
and 5-week-old cotton survived a sec- 
ond and third rotary hoeing immediately 
after the first one. Repeated rotary hoe- 
ing was used primarily to obtain better 
mulching of the soil in some fields. Ro- 
tary hoeing followed closely by cultiva- 
tion of the row and a second rotary hoe- 
ing with the new machine also was 
successful. The wheels of the tractor 
pulling the rotary hoe packed the mid- 
dles to some extent but this was reme- 
died by row cultivation as soon as the 
soil dried sufficiently. 

A fresh crop of weeds and grasses and 
another thick soil crust followed the 
May 11 rain. Rotary hoeing with the 
new machine was started again on May 
17. Both the old and young cotton were 
rotary hoed. Sixty acres of the cotton 
were rotary hoed the first day and the 
rest of the acreage was rotary hoed by 
mid-afternoon the next day. Tractor cul- 
tivators were available for cultivation 
of the cotton as rapidly as the soil dried. 
Sweep cultivation was started on the 
better drained Norwood silty clay loam 
during the afternoon of May 17, but 
completion of the cultivation on the Mil- 
ler clay soil was not feasible until 
May 21. 


e Weeds Controlled Well—Hand labor 
on the 60 acres of young cotton was 
confined to either flat-weeding or spot- 
oiling scattered infestations of estab- 
lished Johnson grass until May 31, when 
thinning of the cotton was started. Re- 
sults obtained by May 21 in controlling 
annual weed and grass seedlings by cul- 
tural and chemical methods were: 
Sixty-five to 70 percent control fol- 
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Soil Conservation Plans 
Outlined by USDA 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has announced details of the 
1955 agricultural conservation program. 

With a few significant changes the 
1955 program will continue the basic 
principles and operations of the 1954 
program. One exception is the provision 
for more than one year to complete the 
“package” or “complete conservation 
job” practice initiated under the 1954 
program. This means farmers may re- 
ceive cost-sharing benefits for the parts 
of the practice completed in 1955 and 
then carry out the remaining parts the 
next year. 

The 1955 program will continue to 
provide cost-sharing to meet emergency 
and special conservation problems even 
though these are not specifically named 
in program handbooks. 

In states and counties where produc- 
tion adjustments are being called for in 
1955, special attention will be given un- 
der the program to the conservation 
problems of land taken out of crop pro- 
duction. Secretary Benson is urging 
farmers to protect and improve these 
“diverted” acres. 

State and county administration of 
this program will be by Agricultural 
Stabilization and Oonservation Commit- 
tees in cooperation with Extension Ser- 
vice, Forest Service and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Technical phases 
of the program will be the responsibility 
of the Soil Conservation Service and For- 
est Service. 

Within the provisions of the national 
program, state and county groups devel- 
op programs to meet local conditions. 


@ Stenciling Ink Can 


Cut Bale’s Value 


STENCILING INKS used to identify 
cotton bales at the gin continue to cause 
trouble at the spinning mill, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council reports. 

The inks often seep through the bale 
bagging onto the lint, which, if not de- 
tected and removed at the mill opening 
room, will be spun into cloth. Rejected 
or inferior products result. When goods 
are graded’ as “seconds” mill losses of- 
ten run 15 to 20 percent of the normal 
value of the materials, Council spokes- 
men said. 

Ginners in a few scattered local areas 
in the Cotton Belt still use marking ink 
to show producer ownership of cotton 
bales. All warehouses reportedly have 
discontinued the use of it except on ex- 
port cotton, where additional close 
weave marking strips are used. 

All ginners are urged by the Council 
to follow the practice of using small, 
plain manila tags on which producer 
initials can be written for quick indenti- 
fication and to eliminate completely use 
of stencil inks. 


CCC Linseed Oil Sold 


Commodity Credit Corporation has 
sold 210 million pounds of linseed oil for 
export. CCC reports that this is the 
last of reserve stocks acquired up to 
1952. Sale was at six cents per pound 
f.o.b. steamer. The oil has been stored 
at California, Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
According to CCC, it will all be shipped 
before November 1954. 


Safety Program Outlined 
For Small Businesses 


Accidents add to the cost of doing 
business. That’s the theme of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s new booklet, 
Plus Costs. 

The booklet tells concisely how acci- 
dents nibble at profits and outlines the 
“why” and “how” of accident control. 

Intended specifically for those small 
firms with relatively few employees and 
no safety staff, Plus Costs sets down 
seven easy steps for eliminating acci- 
dents and suggests sources of help. 

Single copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Small Business Program, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Five Georgians Awarded 
Textile Scholarships 


Five Georgia high school graduates 
have been awarded textile engineering 
scholarships in the A. French Textile 
School, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta. Each award amounts to $300 
per quarter, or a total of $2,400 per 
student, while the student is in school 
studying textile engineering. 

The winners are: William Jerry Gar- 
rett, Columbus; Joseph Clyde Penick, 
Cornelia; Augustius C. Rogers, Jr., 
Thomaston; Jimmy Reginal Sailors, 
Jefferson, and Billy Joel Taylor, Jeffer- 
son. 

The awards are made by the Textile 
Education Foundation, a non-profit cor- 
poration created by members of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia. 
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The New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 


FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Here are some of the reasons it has given such outstanding performance: 
® No Slip Joint to Bind ® Roller of 2 inch Pipe — Sealed 
® Rolls on Angle Iron Track 

® Made to Order for Your Gin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
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Electric Wire and Cable 
Used 110,000 Bales 


A survey by USDA, showing that 
about 110,000 bales of cotton were used 
in 1952 in insulating electric wire and 
cable, has been released in preliminary 
form. National Cotton Council officials 
believe the market study will enable 
the industry to plan further research to 
gain a larger share of this market. 

“The report confirms the fact that in 
almost all industrial markets cotton is 
facing stiff competition,” Dr. Leonard 
Smith, director of utilization research 
for the Council, declared. 

“Until the USDA _ undertook this 
study, we had no official data upon 
which we could base a sound research 
program,” he said. “The report shows 
that plastics now have 52 percent of 
this market. This is a significant shift, 
inasmuch as the plastics industry did 
not, until after World War II, pose a 
serious threat in any industrial market. 
We had been informed that fiber glass 
was rapidly taking over this market. 
Yet, the official study discloses that 
this material has captured only two 
percent of the market.” 

The Council official added: ‘Cotton 
must increase its research activities di- 
rected toward the industrial field to in- 
crease efficiency, improve our products 
and lower the cost-performance ratio 
which is the chief factor in deciding 
which fiber or material will be selected 
over its competitors.” 

Doctor Smith said the USDA survey 
confirmed the accuracy of Council 
market studies, as published each year 
in Cotton Counts Its Customers. In 
1952, the Council publication estimated, 
on the basis of information gathered 
from the industry, that cotton consump- 
tion in the market was 119,000 bales. 

The insulating and electric cable sur- 
vey is part of a continuing study of 
industrial markets being conducted by 
USDA upon recommendation of the 
Council’s market research department. 
Reports thus far have covered the cord- 
age and twine, awning and belting in- 
dustries. Other proposed studies are 
being planned. 

Power wire and cable took over 10 
million pounds of cotton in 1952. Almost 
as much was used in insulating building 
wire and cable. Communications wire 
and cable used over 9.5 million pounds. 
Lesser amounts were used in weather- 
proof and slow-burning wire and cable, 
appliance wire and cord and automotive 
and aircraft wire and cable. 

The principal insulating materials 
covered in the report in the order of 
their poundage were plastics, rubber, 
paper and cotton. Others are acetate, 
asbestos, fibrous glass, jute, linen cord, 
rayon, orlon and silk yarns and sisal. 

The research covered by this prelimi- 
nary report surveyed about half of the 
companies using any kind of fiber in the 
manufacture of insulated wire and cable 
in this country. 

A full report will be issued later. The 
preliminary report is entitled, Fibers 
and Other Materials Used in Insulating 
Electric Wire and Cable. It can be ob- 
tained from the Information Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


@ If you use RED tags only for 
identifying fire-packed bales, there will 
be no danger of mixing them with other 
bales. Doing this will help to reduce fire 
losses. 
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@ Mediterranean Area 
Olive Output Up 


OLIVE OIL production from 1953-crop 
olives in the Mediterranean Basin was 
abundant, USDA says. A preliminary 
estimate places the output at 1,160,000 
tons. In 1952 a total of 801,000 tons of 
oil was recorded. In 1951, a record high 
year, 1,611,000 tons were produced. 

Olive production is based on a two- 
year cycle, and this accounts partly for 
the 45 percent increase in 1953 over the 
previous year. Weather conditions, 
USDA reports, were also favorable on 
the whole. 


In 1953 Italy and Spain each produced 
330,000 tons of olive oil. Greece ranked 
third with 173,000 tons, and Portugal 


was fourth with 121,000 tons. Tunisia 
was in fifth place with an output of 
90,000 tons of oil, Other countries in- 
cluded in the report are Turkey, 30,000 
tons; Algeria, 28,000; French Morocco, 
18,000; France, 12,000; Lebanon, 11,000; 
Syria, 6,500; Libya, 5,000; Yugoslavia, 
4,000; and Israel, 1,500. 

Stocks are relatively high as a result 
of high production. Sizable volumes of 
oil are available for export, USDA re- 
ports, particularly from Tunisia, Spain 
and Algeria. 


Little Rock Oil Mill Sold 


The Rose City Cotton Oil Mill, lo- 
cated at Little Rock, has been purchased 
by 25 Arkansas ginners, who will now 
operate the plant. 
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Have You Tried 


the time-saving 


SKIL ELECTRIC 
COTTON SAMPLER 


Fast + Economical - Convenient 


Why spend thousands of dollars on cleaning equipment in your 
gin to make a high grade and smooth sample only to have it 
ruined after it is ginned by the usual sampling method? 

The Skil Electric Sampler will often raise your sample one or 


more grades, because the sample will have smooth edges and 
will be uniform and compact. Classers and buyers are delighted. 


Order your premium-getting sampler today. 


Price $145.00 f.0.b. Abilene, Texas 


Bill Smith Gin Machinery & Engines 


Enclosed find my check, or ship C.O.D., one or more Skil Electric 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
evoker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated approximately 3 years. Excellent condi- 
tion. Present arrangement for flax and soybean, 
will rebuild for cottonseed if desired. Contact 

Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE — Cookers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw completely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
36” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 


FOR SALE—Oil Mill Machinery: Prater DF-9 
Blue Streak, Williams and Jacobson grinders. 5 
high crushing rolls. Meal coolers. Screening tanks. 
Filter presses, Redler conveyors. Good condition. 
Contact—Lee Atherton Letter or phone Atlantic 
2112. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Four 1949 model French screw 
presses with 5-high 72” Frenco Drive -cookers.- 
Delta Oil Mill, Attn. H. S. George, Jonestown, 
Miss. 





FOR SALE—New 12 x 18 type “RCD” rotary 
positive displacement Roots-Connersville blower to 
handle at the inlet 1540 c.f.m. air discharging at 
4# gauge pressure when operating at 510 r.p.m. 
requiring 35 b.h.p., complete with 40 h.p. motor. 
New Tyler Niagara vibrating screen for copra 
type 300 Ser. #9417, 9’ 6” overall base frame 4’ 
x 8’ sgl. surface vibrating screen, 2 screens 4 
long each, 6’-2%,” wide complete with 5 h.p. West- 
inghouse motor and magnetic switch. (2) New 
Tyler Hummer electric vibrator with hummer 
screen. #10203 frame 10’ long, 4’ 8” wide 38 
high. Ser. No’s 50-1738-9. (2) New Williams cake 
grinders size 30, 10’ 3” long. 24%,” wide. Serial 
No’s 11447-8., one with 100 h.p. motor. Contact 

Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Electric Motors 


. Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—3800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—2650 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 8/60/2800/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
38-4711 HU-2801 
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FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, lators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oi] mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Eight 








standard 14 box French 
presses ; one French hydraulic former; one French 
hydraulic pump; one Bauer Bros. cake breaker, 
No. 8; one steel frame Atlanta utility hull packer; 
one 100 pounds Richardson seed scales; one Helm 
saw filing machine.—Arcadia Cotton Oil Co., 
Arcadia, La. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitcheil extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower's Association, 
Artesia, N.M. 








FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes county located 
Iola, Texas; excellent condition, large. warehouse 
with three acres of land. Phone Navasota, Texas 
5-6815 or write P. O. Box 191, Navasota, Texas. 


FOR SALE -4-66” three-cylinder Mitchell Super- 
Jems, 1951 model. Now repaired and ready to 
operate—bargain —Edwards Gin, Muleshoe, Tex- 
as. Phone 5670 or 7980. 


FOR SALE—Partial list of late model machinery 
for your gin plant. All Steel Air Blast Gins: 7-80 
saw Continental with detachable model 30 fronts, 
10-80 saw Murray, 4-80 saw glass front Lummus, 
5-80 saw Gullett and 6-70 saw Continental. One all 
steel Continental down packing press. Steel 
Cleaners: One 48”, 6-cylinder and one 10 foot 4- 
cylinder horizontal Lummus, one 50”, 4-cylinder 
and one 72”, 6-cylinder Continental incline, and 
two Continental barrel type air lines. One 72” 
Murray “VS” separator, one 





14 foot steel and 
ene 10 foot wood frame bur machines. One 32’ 6” 
right hand all steel Lummus conveyor distributor. 
Large selection of late model all steel condensers, 
press pumps, trampers, fans and hundreds of other 
excellent items for your gin plant. Anything in 
the new gin machinery line. For your largest, 
oldest and most reliable source of guaranteed late 
model used and reconditioned gin machinery, con- 
tact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist you 
with any of your machinery problems. Call us 
regarding any machinery you have for sale or 
trade.—-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
St., Tel.: Day 


FOR SALE—Gullett tramper, 9 shelf tower, 
cleaning separator, 4-80 steel conveyor, good con- 
dition.—Biggerstaff’s Gin, Rt. 2, Shelby, N.C. 
FOR SALE—Continental gin complete in every 
detail to be moved, consisting of three Pratt 
seventy’s and one eighty, four all steel Mitchell 
cleaners and extractors, double box steel bound 
hydraulic press, case, ram and pump. E.J. Con- 
tinental tramper, and powered with Fairbanks- 
Morse twin cylinder upright 80 h.p. full diesel 
with clutch. This gin is in first class condition, 
and priced for quick sale.—Call or write Curtis 
C. Wright, 323 No. 15 St., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Phone 8-5369. 





FOR SALE-—-Cotton gins, oil mills and compresses. 
Seme for operation where located, others for sale 
to move. If interested contact M. M. Phillips, 
Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE--Four 66” V-belt convertible Mitch- 
ells.—Jack Coffman, phone 736-W-2, Floydada, 
Texas. 








FOR SALE—New three 90 saw Murray gin outfit 
with Super Chief feeders and magnet on each 
feeder. With lint cleaners and Continental dryer 
complete outfit all at a bargain. Reason for sell- 
ing—-about quit raising cotton here.—P. H. Horton, 
Oneonta, Ala. 





PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 
plete three 80-saw Cen-Tennial gin with Super 
Mitchell feeders, two incline cleaners, automatic 
seed scale, two tower dryers, one-story all steel 
cotton press, two LeRoi butane engines, with all 
steel building.—Charles S. Whittington, Creen- 
wood, Miss. or Planters Oil Mill, Telephone LD- 
9953, Greenwood, Miss. 


To be moved, com- 


July 17, 1954 - 


FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus double moting glass 
front gins; 5-80 Lummus M.E.F. feeders; 5-80 
Lummus conveyor distributor; 5-70 Hardwicke- 
Etter split rib gins with hot roll boxes; 4-80 
Model C Continental brush gins; one 3-way Hard- 
wicke-Eiter steel by-pass; one 14’ Hardwicke- 
Etter steel RH bur machine; one 14’ Hardwicke- 
Etter wood LH bur machine; two 10’ Hardwicke- 
Etter wood bur machines; one 5-60” Mitchell con- 
veyor distributor; 4-66” flat belt L.E.F. Mitchells ; 
4-66” V-belt convertible Mitchells; 1-60” V-belt 
Super Mitchell; 1-66” Continental 4X feeder; 
1-66” cast iron Super Mitchell; 1-70” 1949 Lum- 
mus up discharge condenser; 1-60” 1949 Lummus 
up discharge condenser ; 1-60” Model 40 Continent- 
al side discharge condenser; 1-50” 1949 Gullett 
side discharge condenser; one 5-cyl. and one 9-cyl. 
Hardwicke-Etter steel incline cleaners; one 6-cyl. 
Stacy steel cleaner; one 4-cyl. Continental steel 
incline cleaner; one 1952 Model Gullett separator ; 
2-12’ and 1-16’ Lummus thermo cleaners; one 
Lummus steel tramper; one Murray hydraulic 
pump; ene Continental paragon steel bound press 
and one Lummus steel bound swing-door press. 
Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, 
Abilene, Texas. 
ONE 10 FT. Hardwicke LH wood bur machine, 
good condition; 4-80 Continental DC air blast gins 
with lint flues; 5-70 Continental model 30 fronts; 
steel top and bottom press sills, round center post, 
some 9” RH and LH conveyor.—J. H. Lewis, 
Achille, Okla., Phone 18 or 20. 





Personnel Ads 


WANTED~—-A ginner and one gin manager. 
Tindall, Twitty, Texas. 
WANTED—Control chemist thoroughly experi- 
enced in cottonseed, and scybean process con- 
trol. Experience in fertilizer, and manufactured 
feeds desirable.—Write Box “BX”, c/o Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 

WANTED—Position as day or night superinten- 
dent. 25 years experience. Can furnish A-1 ref- 
erences.—Address E. L. King, 900 Locust St., 
Huntsville, Ala. Phone 173-W. 
WANTED—-Superintendent for small oil mill. 
Good job for right party. Man between 30 and 50 
years old. M. Tindall, Twitty, Texas. 
WANTED—-Ginner capable of operating and re- 
paring Continental system with lint cleaners. 
Attractive proposition for right man.—Graham 
Gin Co., Gurley, Ala. 





J. M. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co.. 918 E. Berry St.. Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One 210-A twin M-M natural gas 
engine. Completely rebuilt. With new engine 
guarantee. Price $2,750.—Write or call T. V. 
Jackson, Manager, Farmers Union Co-op Gin, 
Terral, Okla. 

FOR SALE: Fairbanks-Morse diesel, 150 h.p., two 
eylinder engine 32E14, Serial 801614. Good condi- 
tion except one cylinder and piston. Will sell as 
unit or parts.—Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, Mo. 


FOR SALE—100 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse semi-diesel 
engine. Fair condition with outboard bearing, stub 
shaft drive and clutch assembly good. Will sell as 
unit or parts.—McWilliams Gin, Gainesville, Tex- 
as. 

FOR SALE—30-ton Howe scales, 34 feet long, 
new beam, completely re-worked with all parts 
necessary for installation except floor. Price, 
$1,600 f.o.b. Atlanta, Georgia.-T. H. Barksdale, 
Conyers, Georgia. Telephone 3691. 
FOR SALE—One 8 x 9 six-cylinder M-M butane 
or natural gas engine; 1 twin 6 Minneapolis-Mo- 
line butane or natural gas engine; one 150 h.p. 
Worthington diesel engine; one 75 h.p. 2300 volt. 
3-phase, 900 r.p.m. motor and starting switch; 
one 120 h.p. F.B.M. full diesel engine; one 25 h.p. 
upright boiler. New LeRoi engines for sale or 
trade.—Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 
694, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 50 h.p. Style VA FM. diesel; 
one 120 h.p. Style VA FM. diesel changed open 
head; one 4cyl. LeRoi 64 h.p. and one 6 cyl. 
LeRoi 96 h.p. V-belt drive, 75 KVA 60 KW gen- 
erator and excitor switchboard, both natural gas; 
one FM 63 KVA generator direct connected ex- 
citor; one W.E. 60 KW generator V-belt drive and 
excitor; one General Electric switchboard handle, 
2 generators with EM automatic synchronizer ; 
one 30 h.p. Economic boiler, 150 pounds pressure 
complete, automatic water and gas controls; one 
4 eyl. Brown electric exhaust temperature check 
for engines; one Youngstown Miller oil purifier. 
Refine your oil if don’t use additive—W. D. 
Wright Produce Co., Hobart, Okla. 
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New Publication: 


FERTILIZER AND MANURE BOOK 
NOW IN SECOND EDITION 


The Response of Crops and Soils to 
Fertilizers and Manures, by W. B. An- 
drews, first published in 1947, has been 
revised and issued in a second edition. 
Revisions include an extended discussion 
on anhydrous ammonia. 

Other chapters deal with crop re- 
sponses to nitrogen; cyanamid as a 
source of nitrogen; effect of fertilizer 
on the available lime, phosphate and 
potash; using legumes to supply nitro- 
gen; harvesting soil elements and the 
effect on following crops; soil organic 
matter; importance of lime; phosphorus, 
potash and soda; using commercial ni- 
trogen and mixed fertilizers, buying fer- 
tilizer; effect of placement of fertilizers 
on yields; using manure; fertilizing 
ponds for fish production; and using 
fertilizer on hay and pasture crops. 

W. B. Andrews is known in the in- 
dustry for other publications as well, 
including Cotton: Production, Market- 
ing and Utilization, which was publish- 
ed in 1950 and which he edited. He is 
an agronomist at Mississippi State Col- 
lege and Mississippi Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College. 





Progress of the Crop 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Hot, dry weather has damaged MIS- 
SOURI crops, with cotton deteriorating 
except in the lowlands, where condition 
has been fair to good. However, the 
crop earlier made a good stand, fields 
were clean and cotton seems to need only 
a good rain to make prospects excellent. 
Grasshoppers have increased seriously 
and farmers were warned that prompt 
control is essential. About 900 acres of 
cotton were hailed out south of Sikeston 
on July 5. 

NEW MEXICO cotton generally has 
made good growth except where dryland 
plantings need rain. Irrigated crops 
have done well. Fleahoppers and _ boll- 
worms were threatening the crop in the 
Pecos Valley. 

Rains in NORTH CAROLINA ranged 
up to over two inches, but were variable 
and averaged less than one-half inch. 
Some soils remained quite dry and gen- 
eral rains were wanted in most counties. 
Condition of cotton was fair but begin- 
ning to decline, and insect infestation 
was spotted. 

OKLAHOMA cotton maintained fair 
condition despite extreme temperatures 
and dry weather. Six weeks of intense 
heat have evaporated topsoil moisture. 
Early cotton was blooming and squaring 
normally, but plants are small in some 
areas. Some localities have suffered se- 
vere grasshopper damage, and weevils 
have increased in unpoisoned fields in 
eastern and central counties. 

Showers and some good aains in 
SOUTH CAROLINA have brought par- 
tial relief from what earlier was de- 
scribed as the worst general crop situa- 
tion of record because of dry, hot weath- 
er. Cotton matured rapidly in Lower 
Coastal Plain areas, and was fruiting 
elsewhere except in Upper Piedmont 
counties where the crop was in the early 
blooming stage. Shedding of leaves, bolls 
and squares resulted from heat. Weevils 
were fewer than a year ago, but still a 
definite threat. 

Rains were helpful in north central and 
eastern TENNESSEE, but cotton needs 
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a general, soaking rain. Growth has 
been fair to good, on the whole, but the 
drouth has been getting very serious in 
western areas. 

Record high temperatures dominated 
the conversation and cotton situation in 
TEXAS the past two weeks; many sta- 
tions had 10 or more consecutive days of 
100 and above highs. General rains are 
needed over the state, and the drouth 
is severe in many central, west central 
and eastern counties. Elsewhere, much 
of the North Texas and High Plains 
regions needed rainfall to keep crops 
coming along as they had been doing. 

Cotton generally was holding up in the 
intense heat, except in some central, 
eastern and southeastern counties where 
growth had stopped and plants were 
shedding. High Plains irrigated cotton 
made satisfactory progress. Early cot- 
ton continued fruiting there, although 
dryland acreage was beginning to need 
rain. In the southern Low Plains, the 
crop was holding up but needed rain. 
Northern Blackland cotton continued to 
grow and fruit heavily. Dry weather 
favored early cotton which was matur- 
ing in upper coastal counties; Victoria 
and Matagorda ginned their first bales. 
Bolls were opening as far north as Wil- 
liamson County. 

In the Lower Rio Grande Valley, pick- 
ing will be delayed by immigration of- 
ficials’ round-up of 5,000 wetbacks on 
July 15. Falcon Dam, observers com- 
mented, has already paid for itself by 
preventing floods in the Lower Valley 
and storing a year’s supply of water. 

Some pink bollworm damage to top 
bolls in early fields of the Lower Valley 
was reported. Weather conditions have 
prevented general weevil infestations, 
although injurious infestations were 
found in scattered fields in the eastern 
third of the state. Bollworms did some 
damage in late cotton in the Lower Val- 
ley, and in some fields elsewhere. Flea- 
hopper injury was greatest in the Plains 
and Northwest where grasshoppers con- 
tinued to do damage as they did in the 
Northeast. Thrips infestations generally 
were light. 


High-Speed Rotary Hoeing 


(Continued from Page 29) 


lowing one rotary hoeing with the new 
machine. 

Eighty-five to 90 percent control fol- 
lowing two or more rotary hoeings with 
this machine. 

Ninety-five to 98 percent control fol- 
lowing rotary hoeing preceded by the 
pre-emergence use of CIPC at 8, 10 and 
12 pounds per acre, respectively, or 
Karmex L or Karmex DL at 1, 1% and 
1% pounds per acre, respectively, on 
Miller clay soil. Lower rates of these 
chemicals must be applied for safe use 
on lighter soils. 

Two neighboring farmers used im- 
provised equipment for very early ro- 
tary hoeing of cotton following the May 
11 rain after they had seen the new 
rotary hoe in use at the Brazos River 
Valley Laboratory earlier. They took 
the sweeps off of their tractor cultiva- 
tors and used only their rotary hoeing 
attachments. These attachments accom- 
modate only four rotary wheels per row 
and require very careful guiding of the 
tractor to keep the rotary hoes on the 
row. However, they were used success- 
fully and it has since been reported that 
such improvised equipment is in general 
use in the El Paso cotton growing area. 
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e Best of Intentions 
Can’t Fight Fire 


THE ROAD to fire-gutted cotton gins 
is paved with good intentions. Without 
a well-planned, continuing fire preven- 
tion program in a gin, good intentions 
are about as useful as lapsed insurance 
policies. 

Ginners are familiar with ways to 
prevent and control fires, but often in 
the press of a busy season do not realize 
the value of putting basic principles in 
practice until it’s too late, says the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

In an intensified campaign to reduce 
gin fires across the Cotton Belt, the 
Council is emphasizing that to be effec- 
tive fire prevention must become a hab- 
it. 

Good fire prevention habits are just 
as important to the ginner, says the 
Council, as fertilization, insect control, 
and other good practices are to the 
grower. : 

Fire hazards are ever present in 
processing and handling of cotton be- 
cause of the nature of the fiber, which 
is inflammable and will burn fast and 
hot. 

The Council is emphasizing that pos- 
sibility of fire is a serious, constant 
threat to every gin plant. All employees 
should be made fire-conscious, and fire 
prevention made routine. 

Here are three basic recommendations 
which would serve as ground-work for 
effective programs: 

1. Maintain adequate 
equipment. 

2. Train all employees for fire emer- 
gencies. 

3. Keep the plant reasonably clean. 

Those cotton handlers who feel that 
fire insurance eliminates risk and pro- 
tects their investment are reminded by 
the Council that cotton fire insurance 
policies rarely cover 100 percent value 
and do not reimburse losses due to idle 
labor, idle machinery, loss of capacity, 
and loss of patronage. 


fire control 
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e Record Cotton Use 


In Women’s Wear 


WHETHER it’s an old-fashioned union 
suit er a low-cut cocktail frock, more 
and more girls want it to be cotton. This 
is borne out in the latest edition of the 
National Cotton Council’s statistical 
yearbook, Cotton Counts Its Customers, 
just released. 

The new survey includes preliminary 
1953 figures for women’s, misses, and 
junior wearing apparel items. These re- 
veal that last year, regarded as the 
most intensely competitive period in 
textile history, cotton consumption 
reached a total of 797,000 bales in these 
categories, an all-time record. 

This is an increase of about 20,000 


bales over 1952. But of even greater sig- 
nificance, says the Council, is the fact 
that while cotton consumption was go- 
ing up in women’s wear, competitive fi- 
bers, notably rayon, were registering 
losses. Moreover, consumption of all fi- 
bers in these uses, in terms of bale 
equivalents, declined from approximately 
2,412,000 bales in 1952 to 2,366,000 bales 
last year, reflecting a strong buyers’ 
market. 

Cotton’s most important women’s wear 
gains. were scored in street dresses, 
house dresses, blouses, suits and skirts. 
Consumption in these went up from 
351,500 bales in 1952 to 360,400 last 
year. And in every classification, ex- 
cepting skirts, cotton’s share of the mar- 
ket rose percentage-wise, too. At the 
same time, rayon and acetate consump- 





HAMMOND 
Screwlitts 
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~ gd. RECLAIM 


THEY FORM AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
YOUR PROCESSING PROCEDURE 


Why not modernize your operations by installing Hammond Screw-Lifts in 


the handling of your cotton-seed derivatives! 


A Screw-Lift system fits 


into the tightest places—requires no more space than a pipe of comparable 
d and handles your materials to or from processing machines or to 





or from storage in volumes up to 3,000 cu. ft. per hour. 


The system is 


dust-tight—moisture-proof—quiet—efficient and needs no manual attention 


whatever. 


Patented Hammond construction prevents clogging, degradation or whip. 


Elevates to any practical height. 


Photo at left illustrates 
how a large Texas plant 
is handling cottonseed pel- 
lets and cottonseed meal 
from processing to storage 
via Screw-Lifts. This sys- 
tem employs a_ reversible 
Hammond Screw-Veyor 
(Horizontal Tubular Con- 
veyor) which delivers ma- 
terial into and out of stor- 
age. 

If you want to save money 
in your production proce- 
dure it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the advantages of 
Screw-Lift — Screw-Veyor 
systems. 


Write us outlining your needs or ask 
for Bulletins M-500-2 and M-600-2 


RGA OULU AUK LLL 


7TOS HOFFMAN ST 


HAMMOND, IND 


MISSISSIPPI 
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tion dropped in the same uses—from 
402,900 to about 342,000 cotton equiv- 
alent bales. 

In other women’s wear categories, the 
Council study reports the following: a 
firm 5,000-bale gain for cotton in foun- 
dation garments. Out of a total of 
128,270-bale equivalents, going mostly for 
brassieres and girdles, cotton accounted 
for 65,000 bales last year, nearly half 
the market. In lingerie and underwear, 
which includes slips, panties, negligees, 
petticoats, union suits (the gals still buy 
about 115,000 dozen of these a year), 
vests, bloomers, etc., cotton accounted 
for 74,000 bales in 1958, topping the 
1962 total and holding to about 20 per- 
cent of the market. In women’s sleep- 
wear, the latest Council figures confirm 
a steady trend of recent years. The 
preliminary 1953 totals show 96,200- 
bale equivalents going into these shut- 
eye items, with cotton’s share now 67 
percent as against 60 percent in 1950. 


In a foreword to its survey, the Coun- 
cil points out that the strong competi- 
tive swing to cotton in women’s wear, 
as well as in other apparel and house- 
hold uses, was due to united cotton in- 
dustry efforts to provide better products 
and to advertising the merits of those 
products. For example, cool, lightweight 
cotton plisse is now a lingerie favorite. 
When consumers found out about this 
colorful and smartly-styled fabric that 
did not require ironing, they quickly 
expressed a preference for it. Similar- 
ly, twistalene, a new no-ironing-needed 
cotton is fast gaining favor in women’s 
sportswear. 

Cotton Counts Its Customers may be 
obtained from the National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 





Presenting 


J. P. Holman 


Waco, Texas 





J. P. HOLMAN, Waco, Texas, manager 
of the Swift & Co. Oil Mill, was born in 
Dublin, Texas, Sept. 20, 1894. 

He started work with Swift in 1919 at 
Stephenville, Texas, and was transferred 
by the company to Fort Worth, Cole- 
man and Brownwood, Texas, before being 
made manager of the Waco mill in 1946. 

Holman is a member of the Waco 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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G00D REASONS FOR USING 


(A 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 


TAKES ‘ | je ond 
ROUGH HANDLING ae guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 


tects cotton both in stor- ; 
age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 


LOOKS R 
GOOD LONGER eh woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














(A 
AGGING COMPANY 


Ln 
* HENDERSON, N. CAROLINA 
MANUFACTURERS OF BAGGING AND TIES 
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e Nylon Sheathed Cable 
Finds Heated Seeds , 


THE USE of nylon sheathed cables to 
locate areas of heated soybeans, other 
seeds and grain in storage is described 
in a recent issue of the Agricultural 
News Letter issued by E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Over- 
heating problems, familiar to oilseed 
processors and others who store similar 
materials, make it important that a 
method be available for detecting heat 
before it causes extensive damage. 

The use of nylon sheathed cables is 
described in the article as follows: 

In some storage installations tempera- 
ture measuring devices have been put 
in the bins. Generally, these have made 
use of thermocouple wires, to indicate 
temperature changes at given points on 
electrically operated instrument panels. 


Originally, these wires were suspended 
within steel pipes centered in storage 
bins. Even heavy-duty pipe, however, 
curled and broke under the tremendous 
pressures exerted by the grain itself. 
As a remedy, flexible cables protected 
by braided metal armor were tried. 
These cables, which yielded to the weight 
of the grain, were more effective than 
solid pipe. However grains such as corn 
and soybeans were sufficiently abrasive 
to cut through the braided armor of 
heavy-duty stainless steel. 

The solution to these problems was 
found in a cable sheathed in extruded 
Du Pont “Zytel” nylon resin. This ca- 
ble, an adaptation of one used for ma- 
rine towing, was made of strong steel 
wires and thermocouple wires embedded 
in “Zytel.’”’ The entire cable was then 
cased in “Zytel” for further protection. 
Tested in a 90-foot bin, the cable easily 
met a 7,500-pound load test. Further, 


the smooth resilient “Zytel’’ was un- 
scarred during tests approximating four 
years of hard use. In addition, the 
“Zytel” protected the metal of the cable 
from any cerrosive atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

Already widely in use, the system em- 
ploying the cable covered with “Zytel”’ 
provides readings for multiple tempera- 
ture check points in a remarkably short 
time. The 180 temperature points which 
might be expected, for example, in a 
10-bin installation can be checked in 
less than four minutes daily. Such a 
short period of checking can result in 
enormous savings through: the turning 
of grain before spoilage becomes too 
extensive. 


@ CHRIS L. SUBER, JR., for- 
merly at Columbia, S.C., now is a seed 
buyer with Swift & Co. Oil Mill at Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


1954 Defoliation Recommendations 


This table gives the revised informa- 
tion on defoliants, manufacturers and 
application rates for 1954. It was re- 
leased by the National Cotton Council 
and prepared in cooperation with the 
Beltwide Cotton Defoliation Steering 
Committee and defoliant manufacturers. 
Dr. H. G. Johnston, head, research de- 


velopment, National Cotton Council, 
points out that the 1953 progress re- 
port, Chemical Defoliation of Cotton, 
Basic Guides, was designed to remain 
current until sufficient new information 
became available. It was decided by the 
Beltwide Steering Committee that there 
were not enough recent, over-all devel- 


opments in defoliation to justify pub- 
lishing a report in 1954. The revised 
table was prepared so that it could be 
used in conjunction with the 1953 re- 
port and to publish the latest informa- 
tion on the defoliants that will be avail- 
able this season. The table should be use- 
ful to ginners, crushers and others. 


DEFOLIANTS, MANUFACTURERS, APPLICATION RATES” 











% active 
ingredient (S) 





(or distributor) 








ACRE RATES FOR EACH AREA 











AERO Cyonamid 
Special Grade 


Americon Cyanamid Co. 





SPRA 





Niogorathal-DF 
Spray 


Niegora Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. 





Endothal 
Defoliont $-4069 


Pennsylvania Salt 
Monutocturing Company 





Magron 


Dow Chemical Co. 


2-3 2-3" 
ats. ats. 


5-10 gals. water per acre by air, 
20-30 gals. by ground. 





General Chemical 
E-Z Off Liquid 
Defoliont 


General Chemical Div., 
— Chemical & Dye 
orp. 


WMa-2"2 V¥4-2V2 Use 5-7 gols. woter per ocre by 
gals. gals. air, 15-20 gals. by ground. 








Niogera M.C. 


sag ee ateevte 
on Defoliont 


N a Chemical Div., 
Mochinery & Chemical 


7-10 Use 5-10 gals. water per acre by 
Ibs. air, 25-40 gals. by ground. 





Penco 
De-fol-cte 


Pennsyivanio Solt 
Manutocturing Company 


7-10 Use 5-10 gals. woter per acre by 
tbs. oir, 15-40 gals. by ground. 





Shed-A-Leof "MG" 


Chipmon Chemical Co. 


7-10 7-10 gals. water per ocre by air, 
Ibs. 15-20 gals. by ground. 





AERO Cyonomid, 


Monosodium cyonomide Soluble 


Americon Cyonamid Co. 


8-14 7-10 gols. woter per ocre by air, 
Ibs. 20-40 gals. by ground. 





AERO Cyonote 


Potossium cyonate Weed Killer 


American Cyanomid Co. 


612 7-10 gols. water per acre by air, 
Ibs. 20-40 gals. by ground. 





General Chemical 


General Chemical Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 


612 
los. coverage applicator. 


8-12 gals. water per acre. Suf- 
ficient woter te give adequate 
with ground 





Stauffer Chemical Co. 


610 Use enough water to wet pionts, 
Ibs. or follow instructions on label. 





40% -52% 


Chipman Chemical Co. 


7-10 Use 7-10 gals. water per ocre by 
Ibs. air, 25-40 gols. by ground. 





Tumbleleaf 
Sedium chlorate- 


%-60% 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. 


610 


ibs. Same as cbove. 





General Chemical 


Sodium pentoborate 
bure-Drop 
a Defoliant 


0% 


General Chemical Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. 


7 Use 5-10 gals. water per acre by 
Ibs. oir, 10-20 gals. by ground. 








%-52% 


Stouffer Chemical Co. 


Use 7-10 gals. woter per acre by 
oir, 25-40 gals. by ground. 





Sodium chiorate-sodium 


‘ate-sodium 4 40%0-45%-11% 


tetraborate 


California Spray- 
Chemical Corp. 


Use 5-10 gals. water per acre by 
air, 10-15 gols. by ground. 





Sodium chiorate- 


sedium and ammonium- 
borotes 


100% 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Use 10-12 gols. water per acre 
by oir, 40 gals. by ground. 





36.7% 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Same as cbove. 





Sa 18% 


Chipman Chemical Co. 


Use 5-10 gols. woter per acre by 
air, 15-20 gols. by ground. 





Golden Harvest 
Defoliant 


Chapman Chemical Co. 


Dilute with woter, using about 1 
gal. per foot of plont height. 





Golden Harvest 
Crop Dryer 


Chopmen Chemical Co. 


Dilute with No. 2 diesel oll using 
1 gal. per foot of plont height. 





Permaguord 

Defoliant 
Concentrate 
Stoutter 


Thompson-Hoyword 
Chemical Co. 


3-6 goals. diluted solution per 
ecre using distilicte, fuel oil, 
diese! fuel or kerosene. 





Penta 
Concentrate 








Stauffer Chemical Co. 














gals. gals. 
Cotton Council In 1953 


Dilute 1 to 10 gels. with No. 2 
diese! oil (Rates are for diluted 
solution). 
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Greenville To Be Host for Delta 
Ginners’ Short Course Aug. 10 


The annual short course for Delta gin owners and operators 
will be held Tuesday, Aug. 10, at Greenville, Miss., according to 
an announcement by Harris Barnes, Jr., chairman of the gin- 
ners’ short course subcommittee for Delta Council. The short 
course will be held in the airconditioned courtroom of the 
Washington County Courthouse. The short course will be a one- 
day meeting this summer, Barnes said. 

A feature of the morning session will be a panel dis- 
cussion presented by personnel from the U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory at Stoneville. Moderator for the panel will be Tom 
Johnston, Extension cotton ginning specialist stationed at Delta 
Branch Experiment Station. 

Topics up for consideration by the panel will be the storage 

and handling of seed cotton, drying, cleaning and extracting, 
gin stand operation, and lint cleaning. Also to be heard on the 
morning program will be a Delta ginner stressing the need for 
better ginning and a mill representative who will talk about 
the effects of cotton harvesting and ginning on mill perform- 
ance. 
During the afternoon session, the ginners will hear Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., Memphis, National Cotton Council economist, dis- 
cuss the future for cotton. Other topics to be discussed during 
the afternoon are fire prevention, trash handling and disposal, 
and the gin machinery manufacturers’ contribution to quality 
ginning. 


Lint Cleaner School Being Held 
By Moss-Gordin in Lubbock 


Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co. is holding a one-day school at 
the firm’s Lubbock factory on July 19. Ginners are being in- 
structed in the use of Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaners, and both 
those now using the equipment and other interested ginners 
were invited to attend the meeting. 

The company has offices in Lubbock, Dallas, and in Amite, 
La. General partners in the business are E. E. Moss, Lubbock, 
and John T. Gordin, Dallas. 


Insecticide Residue Bill 


Is Passed by Congress 


Further protection of the public food supply from possible 
injurious residues of insecticides was assured in the passage 
by Congress of new legislation for controlling the amount of 
residues of insecticides and other pest control chemicals which 
may be left on raw agricultural products. 

Lea S. Hitchner, executive secretary of the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association, said the standards or “toler- 
ances” for the chemical will be set by the Food and Drug 
Agency of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

“The industry has been meeting most of the provisions of 
this legislation for many years,” Hitchner said, “but the legis- 
lation should allay the fears of critics who have unjustifiably 
claimed that the pesticides industry has assumed no responsi- 
bility for keeping harmful residues of pest control chemicals 
out of the food supply.” He reported that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has a year in which to put the 
law into effect after it is signed by the President. 


Perkerson Joins Southern Laboratory; 
Will Work on Cotton Weathering 


Fred S. Perkerson, formerly research scientist with the U.S. 
government in Germany, recently joined the staff of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, as 
chemist in charge of the addition unit. He will conduct 
investigations to improve the weathering characteristics of 
cotton, particularly the resistance of cotton to microbiological 
attack and solar radiation. His research will be a part of the 
Laboratory’s program to improve and extend the utilization of 
cotton. Doctor Perkerson will work under the direction of 
C. F. Goldthwait, head of the cotton chemical processing sec- 
tion of the Laboratory, which is one of the laboratories of 
USDA’s Southern Utilization Research Branch. 

Doctor Perkerson received his doctorate in chemistry at the 
University of North Carolina in 1943. His experience includes 
13 years as chemist with the Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga., 
and seven years as chemist with the U.S. government. 

Doctor Perkerson is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Association of Chemists & Colorists, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Fiber Society, Gesellschaft Deutscher Chemiker, Alpha Chi 


Sigma, and Sigma XI. 
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Remember 


your Us dow Coton Ties 


..ethe sooner the better! 


@ Be sure the baling season doesn’t sneak up on you and 
catch you with no USS Arrow Cotton Ties. Since they 
are the most popular cotton bale tie in the South, it’s 
often hard to fill all orders promptly once the season 
starts. 

The popularity of USS Arrow Cotton Ties is ex- 
plained by their year after year record of unsurpassed 
service. Strict quality control—from ore to finished tie— 
assures dependability. Steel that’s too tough to break, 
but easy to tie securely is used in all USS Arrow Cotton 
Ties. They will not cut through at the buckle. They’! 
keep your bales tight and neat all the way to the gin. 

For immediate delivery, get your order for USS 
Arrow Cotton Ties in now. There are well-stocked ware- 
houses throughout the cotton belt. 





LOOK FOR THE KJ 
on the buckle of genuine ¢ err 

USS ARROW 

COTTON TIES 


sg eaten ee (rn ag 3 


The standard bundle of USS Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 
ties, 1114 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '5(4’‘ wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are "4" wide and ap- 
proximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to the 
bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 











TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISIO 
UNITED STATES STEEL Pirin lt FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS ARROW COTTON TIES & 
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In Address at Cannes, France 





Daniels Says Surpluses 
Dominate Fats Scene 


m@ HEAD of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. cites outlook for even 
larger U.S. production in 1954-55. He points out that mandatory 
price supports and the fact that many fats and oils are by-products 
make it difficult to control output in this country. 


UTSTANDING characteristic of the 
U.S. fats and oils situation is that 
we continue year after year to produce 
several billion pounds in excess of our 
requirements, Thomas L. Daniels, presi- 
dent, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, told the 1954 congress of the 
International Association of Seed Crush- 
ers held this summer at Cannes, France. 
“The outlook for the 1954-55 crop 
year is for even larger surpluses,” he 
added. 

Daniels said that very little can be 
done to restrict fats and oils production 
in the U.S. because of the mandatory 
price support programs and the fact 
that animal fats are by-products. 

“It is too early to predict how we 
will fare in 1955 and thereafter under a 
system of flexible supports, if such be- 
come effective,” he continued. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
the enormous quantities of fats and oils 
now owned by the government will 
eventually find their way into channels 
of consumption, whether they be export- 
ed or used domestically. Undoubtedly a 
portion of them will be offered for sale 
at less than their cost to the govern- 
ment as this seems to be the only prac- 
ticable method of disposal.” 


e Fats Hard To Control—The American 
— industry representative review- 


ed the broad outlines of the fats and 
oils situation in the S. 

Major portion of U.S. fats and oils 
consists of by-products of other more 
important agricultural or nonagricul- 
tural industries, he said. Butter, lard, 
tallow, greases, cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, corn oil, fish oil, and tall oil, are 
leading examples. Soybean oil is in re- 
ality a by-product because it represents 
currently only about 40 percent of the 
value of the total end-products of soy- 
beans. Because they are by-products, 
most of them do not lend themselves to 
control measures which are usually 
adopted in gearing production to exist- 
ing demand. 

“The demand for most fats and oils 
is relatively inelastic, so that a small 
surplus depresses prices sharply with- 
out a significant increase in per capita 
consumption,” commented Daniels. 

The combination of circumstances— 
uncontrolled production and inelastic de- 
mand—is responsible for wide price 
swings in fats and oils, he added, saying 
that in the past six years, the U.S. has 
witnessed the following range of prices 
in some important fats and oils: 

Soybean oil, crude, tank cars, Mid- 
west mills, 27.3-9.1 cents per pound. 

Cottonseed oil, crude, tank cars, f.o.b. 
mills, 35.4-9.6 cents per pound. 


Linseed oil, raw, tank cars, Minneap- 
olis, 32.2-13.8 cents per pound. 

Tallow, inedible, No. 1, Chicago, 24.5- 
3.0 cents per pound. 

Peanut oil, crude, tank cars, f.o.b. 
Southeast mills, 33.8-10.5 cents per 
pound. 

Lard, loose, tank cars, Chicago, 26.0- 
7.2 cents per pound. 

Menhaden oil, light, pressed, tanks, 
New York, 25.4-9.2 cents per pound. 

“Within the 1953 calendar year, the 
prices of these and other fats and oils 
have varied widely, reflecting the con- 
tinually changing relationships of sup- 
ply and demand, both domestic and 
world-wide,” he said. “Supply and de- 
mand factors are not alone responsible 
for these swings, however. Here are a 
few other factors: the government price 
support program, overcapacity in the 
crushing industry, speculation in the fu- 
tures markets—all of these and others 
have played their part.” 

Daniels called attention to rapid tech- 
nological changes in industries using 
drying oils that have influenced their 
demand, and the rise of synthetic de- 
tergents that has reduced further the 
requirements of fats and oils in the soap 
industry. 

“On the supply side, we had a short 
crop of soybeans in 1953 with con- 
sequent high prices,” he continued. This 
shortage of soybeans was aggravated 
by greater than average exports. Soy- 
bean crushers have had a very difficult 
year because of the high costs which 
could not be passed on in sufficiently 
high prices for the end-products. 

“This same condition prevailed in the 
case of linseed products. The govern- 
ment support price of flax was so at- 
tractive to the growers relative to prices 
which crushers were willing to pay, that 
18.4 million bushels, or half of the crop, 
went under loans and purchase agree- 
ments. Commercial flaxseed prices have 
been below support so far this crop 
year.” 


e Cottonseed Fares Well—“Cottonseed 








GEORGE K. DAHLIN 


CECIL BAYS 


Fats and Oils Brokers Officers Named 


F. GORDON NICHOL 





1954-55 OFFICERS of the National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association, Inc., are pictured above. President George K. Dahlin 
is associated with Roesling, Monroe & Co., Chicago. Cecil Bays, Cecil Bays & Co., Los Angeles, is new vice-president, and 
Secretary- Treasurer F. Gordon Nichol is a member of the Lacy-Logan Co., Dallas. The brokers’ association holds its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the National Cottonseed Products Association convention. 
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Cotton Insect Cost 
$260 Million 


Cotton insects destroyed more 
than $260 million worth of lint 
and seed in 16 states during 
1953, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil estimates. Pests destroyed 
almost 1.5 million bales of cot- 
ton and 600,000 tons of cotton- 
seed, according to the Council 
figures developed from basic 
data released earlier by USDA. 

Full cotton yield in Florida 
was reduced by 20 percent—the 
heaviest percentage loss regis- 
tered by any state. Arizona and 
Missouri—at the other, more 
fortunate extreme—suffered on- 
ly 2 percent loss. 

Cost figures were computed, 
using $161 per bale as the sea- 
son average price for lint and 
$52.70 per ton for cottonseed. 

Texas was the heaviest loser 
with 342,600 bales of lint lost 
to all cotton insects at a cost of 
$55,159,000. Next was Missis- 
sippi: 183,960 bales at a cost of 
$29,618,000. Cottonseed loss for 
Texas was more than $7 mil- 
lion and for Mississippi, $4 mil- 
lion. 

Total lint and seed losses for 
cotton states were: Missouri, 
$2,167,000; Virginia, $731,000; 
North Carolina, $20,521,000; 
South Carolina, $17,285,000; 
Georgia, $29,671,000; Florida, 
$1,531,000; Tennessee, $8,296,- 
000; Alabama, $24,672,000; Ar- 
kansas, $18,301,000; Louisiana, 
$13,214,000; Oklahoma, $6,918,- 
000; New Mexico, $2,137,000; 
Arizona, $4,347,000; California, 
$14,834,000. 











crushers have fared relatively well, due 
in part to the government’s price sup- 
port program. The 1953 crop was sup- 
ported at 75 percent of the parity price 
contrasted with 90 percent of parity in 
1952. Thus the end-products could be 
sold at highly competitive prices with 
soybean products and leave the cotton- 
seed crusher a reasonably satisfactory 
margin of profit, Daniels said. 

“The government’s asking price for its 
CCC stocks of cottonseed oil for domes- 
tic use at 14 cents per pound and later 
at 15 cents per pound has effectively re- 
duced the free supplies to the point 
where supply and demand are approxi- 
mately in balance. Of course, the tre- 
mendous quantities of cottonseed oil 
owned by the government have acted as 
a price depressant to some extent earli- 
er in the season but lately there have 
been rather extensive exports at re- 
duced prices. 

“Large supplies of cottonseed meal 
have been disposed of by CCC in con- 
nection with the relief program to 
drouth-stricken areas. The _ disposal 
price of $35 per ton was such as to 
clear CCC stocks completely. Later ac- 
quisitions of cottonseed meal have been 
sold back to millers slightly above mar- 
ket prices. Crushers of soybeans were 
adversely affected in those areas where 
soybean meal and cottonseed meal are 
competitive. As a matter of fact, sup- 
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pliers of all other competitive feed in- 
gredients were similarly affected,” the 
speaker said. 

Daniels added that the 1954 cotton- 
seed crop would be supported at 75 per- 
cent of the parity price on March 15, 
1954, of $72.20 per ton. With the 1954 
crop of soybeans supported at 80 per- 
cent of parity, processors of soybeans 
will not find themselves at “as great a 
disadvantage” compared with cotton- 
seed crushers as during the past crop 
year, in his opinion. 

Estimated U.S. production of fats and 
oils from domestic materials and oil 
equivalent of exported domestic oilseeds 
for the year beginning October 1953, 
amount to about 12.4 billion pounds, 
down 276 million pounds from the pre- 
vious year, he said. 

Nevertheless, the 


1953-54 total is 


larger than any previous year except 
1952-53. Total edible animal fats ac- 
counted for 4.1 billion pounds, down 307 
million pounds from the year before. For 
the same period, production of vegeta- 
ble oils amounted to 5.0 billion pounds, 
down slightly from 1952-53. Soap fats 
and oils accounted for 2.7 billion pounds, 
also a slight decrease; whereas drying 
oils amounted to 700 million pounds, an 
increase of about 144 million pounds. The 
remainder of 25 million pounds repre- 
sents miscellaneous oils not otherwise 
reported separately. They were down 
about 10 million pounds. 

The U.S. supply of food fats and oils 
for the year beginning October 1953 was 
1.6 billion pounds; that of nonfood fats 
and oils 1.2 billion pounds, exclusive of 
tall oil. The former represents an in- 
crease of over 80 percent for the year 
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The ginner or oil miller with 
long experience knows he can 
depend on BOARDMAN con- 
veyor boxes to be extra rugged 
for longer life . . . extra true 
for easy fitting. 


OKLAHOMA Te 
Wea 1.78 3 F 


oe 


“It Pays 
To Specify 
BOARDMAN 
Conveyor 


Boxes®=”’ 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 


COVERS AND 
LININGS 


STANDARD OR SPECIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


GATES & OPENINGS 
TO ORDER 


ee 
MElrose 8-5435 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL SOLVE YOUR INSTALLATION PROBLEMS 
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Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 


130 Krog Street Atlanta, Ga. 


is associated with us and handles 
our equipment in the Southeast. 





Manufacturing for FESCO is done 
in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 
REDDING SIMS, President 





nprie Favorites! 


Wesson Oil i Snowdrift 


Preferred for America’s Salads. Pure vegetable shortening . . 
... More popular every day @ —_ Emulsorized for eidnies 


for Stir-N-Roll pastry and = cokes . . . makes digestible, 


biscuits! good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO 





tHe Loy 10 GREATER EFFICIENCY 


AT LOWER COSTS 
@ MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 


@ SELF CONTAINED 
COOKER-DRYER 

e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
PLANTS 


* CRUSHING ROLLS THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
@) H ! (@) 


earlier; the latter no change, Daniels 
pointed out. 

Imports of food fats and oils, primar- 
ily olive oil, for the year ended Septem- 
ber 1953 were 45 million pounds, ap- 
proximately the same as for the preced- 
ing year. Imports of nonfood fats and 
oils, 966 million pounds, were up 
about 3.5 percent, using the same pe- 
riods for comparison purposes, 

Production of about 9.4 billion pounds 
of food fats and oils and 3.3 billion 
pounds of nonfood fats and .oils were 
up about 2.5 and 10 percent respective- 
ly. Exports of 1.0 billion pounds of food 
fats and oils were down about 25 per- 
cent and 1.2 billion pounds of nonfood 
fats and oils represented an increase of 
about 37 percent. 

Domestic disappearance of food fats 
and oils increased slightly from 7.5 to 
7.7 billion pounds, or from 43.3 to 43.5 
pounds per capita. Nonfood fats and oils 
domestic disappearance decreased only 
25 million pounds from 3.4 billion pounds, 
or on a per capita basis, the decline 
from 21.7 to 21.1 pounds was of negli- 
gible proportions. About 75 percent of 
this decline was attributable to lessened 
use in soapmaking, the balance to in- 
creased competition of other materials in 
the manufacture of drying oil products. 

The spread between supply and do- 
mestic disappearance of both food and 
nonfood fats and oils has increased in 
each of the last four years, reaching a 
combined total of over 5 billion pounds 
in the year ended September 1953. Over 
half of the total spread is in the food 
category in each of the last three years. 


e Export Market Needed—“Thus it is 
readily seen,’’? Daniels said, “that the 
export market for American fats, oils, 
and oilseeds is of great significance. 
Western Europe, a large fat deficit 
area, provides the most important for- 
eign outlet for surplus fats and oils 
from the U.S. The United Kingdom, 
Western Germany and France are the 
main importers of fats, oils, and oil- 
seeds, but for various reasons U.S. ex- 
porters are not able to exploit these 
markets fully. For instance, the United 
Kingdom, until decontrol became effec- 
tive, through its Ministry of Food con- 
fined its purchases mostly to lard in the 
fats and oils category. Western Ger- 
many has adopted the policy of cover- 
ing all vegetable oil requirements 
through trade agreements and on bal- 
ance of payment accounts. Under this 
system, dollar procurement becomes an 
exception to the rule and theoretically 
exists only when adequate supplies are 
not available in non-dollar areas. Again, 
the exception happens to be lard and 
inedible animal fats which have a good 
market in Germany. On the other hand, 
the demand for oilseeds and vegetable 
oils from the U.S. hinges on price and 
quality alone since adequate supplies are 
available from other sources. The situa- 
tion in respect to Germany applies in 
varying degrees to most other countries 
of Western Europe.” 

In his discussion of individual U.S. 
oilseeds, the head of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. made the following com- 
ments on soybeans, cottonseed and their 
products: 


e Cottonseed and Soybeans—“The total 
U.S. visible supply of soybean oil and 
the oil equivalent of soybeans on Oct. 1, 
1953, is estimated at 3.1 billion pounds 
of which about 286 million pounds rep- 
resented a carryover. The visible supply 
of cottonseed oil and oil equivalent of 
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cottonseed on the same date was about 
2.7 billion pounds including CCC stocks 
of about 800 million pounds. Total dis- 
appearance of soybean oil for the last 
quarter of 1953 was about 647 million 
pounds of which only 8.5 million pounds 
were exported as compared with over 
45 million pounds in the corresponding 
quarter of 1952. 

“Total disappearance of cottonseed oil 
during the same period was about 444 
million pounds of which 40 million 
pounds were exported as compared with 
about 15 million pounds exported in the 
same quarter of the previous year. The 
total U.S. free visible supply of these 
two oils on Jan. 1, 1954, was about 3.6 
billion pounds. Assuming the same rate 
of consumption in the first three quar- 
ters of 1954 as in the last quarter of 
1958, there would be only about 354 
million pounds of inventory on Oct. 1, 
1954. 

“Exports of soybeans of the 1953 crop 
are expected to total over 40 million 
bushels, representing a new high. There 
are some hard feelings about this ex- 
port shipping among the soybean proc- 
essors in view of the relatively short 
1953 crop of 262 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 292 million bushels in 1952. 

“Prices of soybeans increased from a 
low of about $2.40 last August to over 
$3.80 per bushel in April of this year. 
Soybean oil meal advanced almost in 
step with soybeans from about $55 per 
ton to over $90 in April. Soybean oil 
likewise had a steady rise from less 
than 10 cents per pound last August to 


over 14 cents per pound in April. Cot- 
tonseed oil usually commands a slight 
premium over soybean oil in the domes- 
tic market but this largely disappeared, 
due in part to the relatively larger free 
supplies of cottonseed oil. 

“Cottonseed oil has gained ground at 
the expense of soybean oil. This has 
been due to greater consumption at 
home and to an increase in exports— 
out of CCC stocks. 

“One of the interesting points of con- 
trast has been the abnormally high 
speculative interest in soybeans on the 
futures market and the total lack of 
futures trading in cottonseed. At one 
time the open interest in soybean fu- 
tures reached well over 100 million 
bushels, a figure that was much greater 
than the total visible supply in the U.S. 
on the same date. It is well within rea- 
son to suspect that the extremely high 
soybean prices this year can be traced 
largely to speculative excesses occasion- 
ed by the tight statistical position of 
soybeans relative to crushers’ and ex- 
port requirements.” 

Daniels’ address also reviewed devel- 
opments in other major oilseed crops 
and the export situation for the products 
of these crops. 


gm JAMES H. WHITE has been 
named assistant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas department of rural 
economics and sociology. He will carry 
on cotton mechanization research and 
teach rural economics. 


July 1 Cotton Report 


U.S. cotton acreage in cultivation July 
1 is estimated by USDA at 19,961,000 
acres, a reduction of 21 percent from 
the 25,244,000 acres in cultivation a 
year ago and 11 percent below the 
1943-52 average of 22,428,000 acres. 


Far Western States, with a 35 percent 
smaller total acreage, show a greater re- 
duction than any other area; Eastern 
States reduced 25 percent, and the cen- 
tral (Mississippi Delta) area 21 percent. 
A 6 percent reduction in Oklahoma in 
combination with a 16 percent decrease 
in Texas resulted in a 15 percent reduc- 
tion for the two states. 

In the past abandonment of acreage 


10-Year Average 
Abandonment 
From Natural 
Causes 
1944-53 


Average 
1943-52 


Percent 
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in cultivation on July 1 from natural 
causes for the period 1944-53 averaged 
2.8 percent. The acreage removed for 
compliance purposes averaged 1.8 per- 
cent during the 1939-42 and 1950 allot- 
ment programs. 

Practically all cotton in the Central 
Belt and Piedmont area of Eastern 
States had to be replanted one or more 
times, with the percentage of replant- 
ings probably in excess of other years. 

American-Egyptian cotton acreage, in 
West Texas and the Far West, was re- 
duced about two-thirds, being estimated 
at 33,000 acres standing July 1 compared 
with 92,600 acres last year. 


ACREAGE IN CULTIVATION JULY 1 (In Thousands) 


1954 
Percent 
of 1953 


1953 1954 


+ Sums of acreage for ‘other states’ rounded to thousands for inclusion in U.S. totals. 


t Included in state and U.S. totals. 
* Short-time average. 
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CCC Support Investment 
Totals $6.1 Billion 


On May 31 Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration investment in price-support com- 
modities totaled $6,109,295,000. Out- 
standing loans totaled $2,648,244,000, 
and cost value of inventories totaled 
$3,461,051,000. 

Figures released by USDA show that 
the bulk of the loan total came from 
four commodities: upland cotton, 7,097,- 
988 bales; corn, 393,463,175 bushels; 
wheat, 205,641,606 bushels; tobacco, 
606,207,666 pounds. 
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SKIL Tool Makes Cotton 


Bale Sampling Easier 


SKIL Cotton Sampler is an instru- 
ment for sampling cotton bales with 
greater speed and efficiency that is at- 
tracting attention among ginners, cotton 
spinners and others. 

This adaptation of an electric power 
saw to the problem of sampling cotton 
was designed and developed by SKIL 
Corp., Chicago, manufacturer of port- 
able electric and pneumatic tools. 

With the cotton sampler, the manu- 
facturer points out, a wedge in the shape 
of a piece of pie can be cut quickly be- 
tween the metal ties of the bale. The 
tool not only is faster but provides a 
more uniform, neater sample and there 
are no ragged ends hanging from the 


ale. 

The SKIL branch at Charlotte, N.C., 
worked with a large cotton mill organiza- 
tion in developing the sampler, and that 
mill firm now uses the electric sampler 


at all of its mills and warehouses. The 
firm has been using the sampler for 
about 15 years and reports that there 
has never been an accident resulting 
from use of the tool. 

Detailed information about the SKIL 
Cotton Sampler can be obtained from 
Bill Smith, Box 694, Abilene, Texas; or 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 
444, Dallas 21. 


France Seeks More Oil 


France is considering efforts to ex- 
pand domestic production of oilseeds, 
principally rapeseed, USDA _ reports. 
Acreage and production has been about 
halved in recent seasons by lower sup- 
port prices. 


g@ K. D. HALLMARK, entomol- 
ogist, has been appointed to the Plains 
Substation, Clovis, of the New Mexico 
Experiment Station. 
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Serving Two Gin Groups 


TOM MURRAY, above, executive vice- 
president of the Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association has been named executive 
officer of the Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. Lawrence Ennis, 
Jr., Auburn, Ala., has served as secre- 
tary of the group for seven years. In 
announcing Murray’s appointment, Ennis 
explained that the change is expected to 
be “a far-reaching forward step and was 
made because the directors felt that the 
Alabama-Florida association has gotten 
large enough to afford a_ full-time, 
salaried executive to handle its affairs 
and thus broaden its services to mem- 
bers.” Murray will maintain his offices 
in Atlanta. His appointment became ef- 
fective July 9. Ennis will continue to 
work with ginners through the Alabama 
Extension Service program. 


Dry Milk Solids Output Up; 
Condensed Milk Drops 


Output of nonfat dry milk solids in 
May was the highest recorded for the 
month in 20 years, USDA reports. Total 
stocks held by manufacturers were the 
third highest for that time, even though 
they dropped sharply from those held 
in May 1953. 

Production of canned condensed whole 
milk in May dropped to 1.7 million 
pounds, the lowest for any month in 36 
years. This represents a 68 percent drop 
from a year earlier and a 78 percent 
drop from the May 1948-52 average. 

Canned condensed whole milk on hand 
at the end of May totaled about 5.2 
million pounds, lowest in 35 years. These 
stocks were 40 percent below those held 
a year earlier and 42 percent down 
from the five-year average for May. 


Fertilizer Meetings Held 


Four fertilizer conferences, sponsor- 
ed by the Georgia Extension Service 
and the Georgia Plant Food Educational 
Society, were held in the state this 
month. Meetings were held at the North- 
west Branch Experiment Station, Cal- 
houn; the College Experiment Station, 
Athens; the Southwest Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Plains; and the South- 
- Branch Experiment Station, Mid- 
ville. 
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British Buy More Cotton; 
U.S. Share Is Smaller 


The United Kingdom increased over- 
all cotton imports during the eight 
months August 1953-March 1954, but 
at the same time imports from the 
U.S. decreased. 


More cotton was taken from Brazil, 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Pak- 
istan and Mexico. Drops were reported 
for the U.S., Argentina and British East 
Africa. 

Imports totaled 1,132,000 bales during 
the eight-month period. In 1952-53 dur- 
ing the same eight months, 781,000 
bales were imported. 

The U.S. continued as the single larg- 
est supplier, shipping 240,000 bales to 
Great Britain in the eight months. Dur- 
ing the period 1935-39, the U.S. aver- 
aged 1,348,000 bales annually in sales 
to the United Kingdom. This annual 
average from one country alone is more 
than was shipped in from all countries 
during the August-March period this 
season. Britain imported over three mil- 
lion bales annually in pre-war 1935-39. 

Egypt was the second largest cotton 
merchant in the United Kingdom last 
year, exporting to Britain a total of 
168,000 bales. The Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan ranked third with 149,000 bales and 
Brazil fourth with 142,000. 


Extension Service Studied 


Georgia’s Extension Service has been 
under study by extension leaders from 
four foreign nations who are in the 
U.S. to learn more about the extension- 
research system used here. 

The two-month visit started late in 
June and will conclude on Aug. 27. The 
sixteen foreign representatives are par- 
ticipating in a program which includes 
a stay on the University of Georgia 
campus at Athens, visits in Georgia 
counties to agricultural and home dem- 
onstration agents, stays with farm fam- 
ilies and visits to other points of in- 
terest, both rural and urban. 
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e July 28-29-30—Eighth Annual DBelt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 


e Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 
tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 
3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 
president. 


e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 
Association annual convention, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer. 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, seventeenth annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Shamrock, Houston. Wm. 
Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, exec- 
utive vice-president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Fourth Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Research Clinic, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. Sponsored by the Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association and the Labora- 
tory. C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Build- 
ing, Memphis 3, Association secretary. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e April 4-5-6—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 














Nigeria’s Output of Sesame 
Bought by Export Board 


Nigeria produced 15,340 tons of ses- 
ame seed for export in 1953-54, USDA 
reports. This compares with 15,540 tons 
during the preceding season and the 
average of 14,000 tons. 

The Nigerian Groundnut Marketing 
Board, which controls all exportable sur- 
pluses of sesame seed, has in its posses- 
sion the 15,340 tons of seed reported by 
the Department. 
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Low Gallonage Spraying 
Proves Economical 


Cotton producers who must apply in- 
secticides to their crops, should be in- 
terested in the results of a three-year 
study made by Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion workers. 

The studies were conducted to com- 
pare the effectiveness of insect control 
obtained by using low, medium and high 
rates of spray per acre to apply equal 
amounts of the insecticide. Yields and 
insect infestation records were used by 
the research workers, E. C. Brown, Jr., 
of the department of agricultural engi- 


neering and R. L. Hanna, department 
of entomology, both of Texas A M. 
College, to measure the effectiveness of 
controlling boll weevils and bollworms. 
These tests did not include pink boll- 
worm control which may require a 
higher volume of spray. 

Results of the 1950-53 tests show that 
spraying cotton plants at the rate of 
two gallons per acre is more economical 
than applying spray at higher rates be- 
cause of the time and labor saved in 
handling a smaller quantity of water. 
The research workers also found that 
the two gallons of spray per acre con- 
trolled the boll weevils and bollworms 
as well as 6 and 14 gallons when meas- 
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urea in terms of yield and insect in- 
festation. They emphasize that the 
amount of the insecticide used for an 
acre of cotton must remain the same 
whether in 2, 6 or 14 gallons of water. 

They point out also that the sprayer 
operator must use extra care in mixing 
the insecticide to exclude all trash and 
solid particles which could clog the 
smaller nozzle orifice openings and the 
finer mesh screens. The three nozzles 
per row, one directly above the row and 
one to each side, must function properly 
——— to insure a good application 
job. 

Details of the tests are available in 
Progress Report 1687 which may be ob- 
tained from the Agricultural Informa- 
tion Office, College Station, Texas. 


Opening of New Offices 
Announced by Adams 


H. B. Adams, formerly district man- 
ager of U.S. Electrical Motors in Dallas, 
has announced the opening of offices in 
the Prentice Building, 4515 Prentice 
Street, Dallas. The telephone number of 
his new firm, General Power Equipment 
Co., is Forest 8-5319. 

The firm will carry the lines of Li- 
quid Drive Corp. of Holly, Mich., for 


H. B. ADAMS 


variable speed drives; Concentro Drive 
Co. of Tipp City, Ohio; and U.S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., 
vacuum systems and centrifugal blowers. 
It later plans to continue the sale of 
motors, speed reducers, and power trans- 
mission products. 

Adams is the new secretary-treasurer 
for the International Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Association for 1954- 
55. He has been associated with oil 
mill machinery since 1947. Prior to that 
he served as major in the U.S. Marine 
Corps during World War II on the is- 
lands of the South Pacific, and also 
served as pilot for Braniff International 
Airways. 

Adams attended Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege and Baylor University from 1937 
to 1939. 


@ HOLLIS SULLIVAN is seed 
buyer for Swift & Co. Oil Mill at Green- 
wood, S.C. He formerly was with the 
firm’s mill at Selma, Ala. 
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Graci Joins Chicago Firm 
SHOWN HERE is Angelo V. Graci, Jr., 
one of the developers of the filtration- 
extraction method of solvent extraction 
and formerly of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans. He is 
now associated, as a project engineer, 
with Wurster & Sanger, Inc., chemical 
engineers of Chicago. 


Mathieson Provides Farm 


For University’s Use 


S. L. Nevins, president of the Math- 
ieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
of Mathieson Chemical Corp., and C. F. 
McElhinney, acting president of the 
University of Houston, have announced 
that a 160-acre tract of land has been 
made available to the University by 
Mathieson for use as a demonstration 
farm. 

The land will become a “clinic” for 
training agriculture students, with any 
profits from the project used to finance 
working scholarships. At the same time, 
the farm is expected to demonstrate 
methods for profitable farming in ord- 
inary Texas coastal soil. 

“This project sets an example for 
agriculture - industry cooperation 
throughout the U.S.,” according to J. D. 
Sartwelle, president of the Houston 
Farm and Ranch Club, which for some 
time has endeavored to secure such a 
farm for the University. 

The tract is located in Pasadena, Tex- 
as, convenient to the University, and 
adjacent to Mathieson’s plant, one of the 
largest high analysis fertilizer manufac- 
turing plants in the world. It will be 
operated by the agriculture department 
of the University for the nominal rent 
of $1 per year. 

An advisory committee has been ap- 
pointed, composed of representatives of 
the Houston Farm and Ranch Club, the 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., the agricul- 
ture committee of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce, and the University. 

John Carter, chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s agriculture department, calls 
the plan a major step forward in the 
efforts of these groups “to find a prac- 
tical approach to Gulf Coast area prob- 
lems.” 

Nevins, who developed the project 
with the University, has been instru- 
mental in other Matheison farm youth 
programs. 
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Soil Cycle Determines Fate 


Of Society’s Institutions 


“Societies rise and fall largely in ac- 
cord with the life cycle of the soil,” says 
Dr. O. D. Duncan, head of rural sociol- 
ogy at Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water. 

Writing for a publication of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Doctor Duncan said 
that maintaining the balance of nature 
is one of the most important keys to ag- 
ricultural prosperity of a permanent 
sort. 

Since 1940, every state in the Union 
has lost farm population due to soil de- 
pletion, drouth or other factors. Tied in 
with farm population loss is a propor- 
tionate loss of town businesses. 

It has been determined that when 13 
farms disappear, are abandoned or con- 


solidated, one town business must close 
its doors, causing three more persons to 
lose their livelihood. 

From 1940 to 1950, Oklahoma lost 
37,441 farms, enough to strangle 2,880 
business establishments. Six or seven 
Oklahoma counties lost more than 1,000 
farms each during this time. 


Australian Oil Sold 


Australia has announced that whale 
oil and by-products from the current 
season have been sold in advance for 
about $1,750,000. Whale oil was sold at 
an average price of about $194.50 per 
ton, delivered to Europe. 

A $112,460 plant for spray-drying 
whale solubles for livestock feed has been 
opened at Carmarvon and will operate 
this season. 
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DR. H. G. JOHNSTON of the Coun- 
cil’s Production and Marketing Di- 
vision, will review the insect and dis- 
ease control situation in the panel 
discussion July 28. 


Irrigation To Be Discussed 


(Continued from Page 8) 


John W. White, Fayetteville, associate 
director, Arkansas Experiment Station— 
Cost and Management Problems. 

James L. Gattis, Little Rock, agricul- 
tural engineer, Arkansas Extension 
Service — Compatibility of Irrigation 
with Other Practices. 


e Financing Mechanization—Lippert S. 
Ellis, dean and director, college of agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, is scheduled to preside at the 
Thursday afternoon session. 

Credit problems in the changeover 
from man-mule cotton farming to mech- 
anized production will be studied at this 
time. A banker from a cotton producing 
community in the Midsouth and an offi- 
cial of one of the major equipment com- 
panies are scheduled to present their 
views on the subject, Needs and Oppor- 
tunities for Credit in Adjusting Cotton 
Farms to Efficient Units. 

W. F. Pierce, executive vice-president 
of the Dermott (Ark.) State Bank will 
speak for bankers and F. W. Jenks, 
vice-president of International Harves- 
ter Co., Chicago, will present the farm 
equipment industry’s point of view. 

Claude L. Welch, of the Council’s 
Production and Marketing Division, 
points out, “Financing machinery for the 
conversion of cotton production from 
man-mule to tractor farming is one of 
several basic problems faced by grow- 
ers. Each individual farmer must deter- 
mine for himself how far he should go 
in mechanizing. 

“Availability and costs of hand labor 
and its efficiency in the farmer’s own 
particular case must be carefully weigh- 
ed against the prospective additional 
investment in machinery and the re- 
turns that can be expected. 

“Here,” the Council official continued, 
“is where the advice and experience of 
the banker and other credit agencies 
are valuable. On some farms, for ex- 
ample, there are other costs involved in 
mechanization, such as reworking the 
field layout and constructing drainage 
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systems. These, and factors such as effi- 
cient utilization of machinery, fitting 
in cotton farming with other enterprises, 
availability of skilled operators, and op- 
portunity for greater output in propor- 
tion to the increase in investment, all 
are important,’ Welch pointed out. 


e Challenges Ahead—The last features 
of Thursday’s session will be discussions 
of Challenges Ahead for Cotton Mech- 
anization by Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott, 
Miss., president, Delta & Pine Land Co.; 
and of The Farm Equipment Industry 
Accepts the Challenge, by Bruce Lourie, 
Moline, Ill., vice-president in charge of 
sales, Deere & Co. 

A banquet is scheduled for Thursday 
night, and Hamilton Moses, Little Rock, 
chairman, board of directors, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., will deliver the 
principal address at this event. Dr. 
Louis E. Hawkins, Stillwater, director, 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, will be 
toastmaster. 


Friday, July 30 


e Demonstration and Tour—Use of ma- 
chines in the field, from disposal of 
crop residues to harvesting, will be dem- 
onstrated on the final day of the Con- 
ference. The demonstration will be under 
the supervision of Kyle Engler, head of 
the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment, University of Arkansas, and will 
be conducted on a 20-acre plot at the 
Harold A. Young farm 15 miles north- 
east of Little Rock. 

The show -will follow a tour of farm- 
ing areas in the Little Rock area Fri- 
day morning. 

Deep tillage methods will be demon- 
strated first on Friday afternoon. This 
work will be followed by seedbed prepa- 
ration, including disking, land leveling, 
middle breaking and harrowing. In 
planting, fertilizer and pre-emergence 
weed control chemicals will be applied 
simultaneously. 

Weed control methods which will be 
shown include application of post-emer- 
gence materials, flame cultivation and 
use of the rotary hoe. A rotary hoe in 
combination with conventional cultiva- 
tor sweeps, and the cultivator without 


CLAUDE L. WELCH, Memphis, is di- 
rector of the Production and Market- 
ing Division of the Council which 
plans and conducts each of the annual 
mechanization meetings. 
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DR. LOUIS E. HAWKINS, Stillwater, 
Okla., director, Oklahoma _  Experi- 
ment Station, will be toastmaster at 
the banquet at Hotel Marion Thurs- 
day night. 


the rotary hoe attachment also will be 
shown. 

Ground equipment demonstrations in- 
clude applicators for both spray and 
dust types of insecticides and defoliants 
and machines for crop residue disposal. 

Several plots have been set up on the 
Young farm to show the comparative 
results of irrigation and non-irrigation 
of cotton. 

In addition, an area adjacent to the 
demonstration grounds has been pro- 
vided for exhibiting a wide variety of 
farm equipment, including mechanical 
harvesters. 


e Local Arrangements—The committee 
chairmen in charge of arrangements for 
the Conference are the following, all of 
Little Rock: 

Housing, Ben R. Shelley, Marion Ho- 
tel; tours, Kenneth S. Bates, Arkansas 
Extension Service, and George F. Sul- 
lards, Arkansas Vocational Agriculture 
Department; transportation, Robert P. 
Hall, North Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Entertainment, Ross Mauney, Arkan- 
sas Power and Light Co.; press and 
radio facilities, Eddie Chandler, Ar- 
kansas Extension Service; finance, Har- 
vey Couch, Union National Bank; mis- 
cellaneous, Scott D. Hamilton, Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. 


Harrold B. Jones With 
Geigy in Mississippi 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harrold B. 
Jones as sales representative in the 
state of Mississippi. 

Jones will be located at Leland, where 
Geigy maintains a sales office and form- 
ulating plant. He has he!d many as- 
signments including that of ginning spe- 
cialist with the University of Tennes- 
see Extension Service from 1945 to 
1951. He supervised the Office of Price 
Stabilization at Memphis from 1951 to 
1952. Jones returned to the University 
of Tennessee for the following year and 
then supervised the Blanco Gin Co. 
from July 1953 to May 1954. 
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Cotton Belt Gin Service 
Features Quality Saws 


Whether the circular gin saw was in- 
vented by Eli Whitney or H. Ogden 
Holmes is a question over which histo- 
rians argue; but the nation’s leading ex- 
clusive manufacturer of gin saws, the 
Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc., in Dallas, 
seeks to keep faith with the traditions 
of the inventors of the gin. 


is the modern home of Cotton Belt Gin Service, Inc. 


Joe and Ray Senter, the brothers who 
operate the firm’s modern plant, have a 
total of 52 years of experience in serv- 
icing gins; and have learned the hard 
way how to make as good a gin saw as 

manufactured to rigid 
factory specifications for all types of 
gins. 

The brothers find it interesting that 
so little change has been necessary in 
the manufacture of gin saws during the 
160 years since the Whitney gin was 


patented. However, they say, it was 
true then and true today that there is 
no substitute for quality steel and skilled 
hands to make saws that have just the 
right “set”? to pull the fiber cleanly but 
gently from the seeds. 

While manufacturing saws in a volume 
to establish it as America’s largest ex- 
clusive manufacturer of gin saws, Cot- 
ton Belt Gin Service, Inc., has kept in 
step with the service end of the busi- 
ness on which the firm was founded, 
Joe and Ray Senter point out. 

They maintain a 24-hour service day 
during the heavy ginning season and 
continue to offer “in your gin plant 
service” for saw filing, training and rib 
work. Their trucks are specially equip- 
ped to do the work in the ginner’s 
own plant, and are manned by two fac- 
tory-trained mechanics. All work, as 
well as their gin saws, carries a guaran- 
tee. 

The firm does brush work, also, but 
all such work is shipped to Dallas from 
all sections of the Cotton Belt. 

Joe and Ray especially enjoy getting 
out into the field to see their ginner 
friends whose patronage has contributed 
to the firm’s steady growth. 


Brazil’s Cotton Crop Hurt 


A 10-15 percent reduction in the 1953- 
54 Brazilian cotton crop is attributed 
to heavy rains and the consequent in- 
crease in insect damage. USDA now 
sets the Brazilian output at from 1.2 
to 1.3 million bales. 

Most of the damage occurred in South 
Brazil, where hard winds and record 
rainfall hurt open cotton. 











WHAT KIND OF 


POWER 


IS BEST FOR YOUR GIN? 











. & Stevenson is prepared to give you 
of the right kind of power for your job — 


NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 





Diesel, gas/butane, or gasoline. The engines and products handled by 


Stewart & Stevenson are recognized leaders in their fields. And our 
th ds of different engine applications Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. For de- 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 


your ginning operation, write us today. 





experience in engineering 
gives us the background to help you select the engine that’s best for 
your job. Stewart & Stevenson Services is the nation’s largest distributor 
of General Motors Diesel Engines. Call, 
nearest you for help in filling your power needs. 

GENERAL MOTORS CHRYSLER CLIMAX BLUE STREAK 
DIESEL ENGINES INDUSTRIAL ENGINES ENGINES 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., Houston 11, 
Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691. ee 
a Lubbock, Wichita Falls, ; 


Corpus ong 
Representatives: San Ketan. “Longeien, Brownsville, Abilene. 


wire or write the branch 





KEMGAS COMPANY 
Branches: Box 5007 LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
McAllen (San Juan), 0 
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AINCKLEy 


r “Even Feed’’ Bur Extractor spreads the cotton over the 
entire length of the machine in a steady, even, thin bat which 
means maximum conditioning and extraction without the 
machining and tearing present in some machines. 


Even Feed 
Bur Extractor 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 COMMERCE ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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hermO-Last 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 
Standard quality —kept standard 
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pay gc 








MILL AND OFFICES — COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Call our nearest representative — 
Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 




















141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 
. DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 


. SAW MANDRELS.. . BALL 
ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 


LINTER SAWS .. 
STEEL RAKE HEADS . 
BEARINGS... FLOATS... 


PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















Cotton, Peanuts and Tung 





Research Reports 
Issued by USDA 


mw SOUTHERN Regional Re- 
search Laboratory releases re- 
sults of studies. 


Reports of some of the work in prog- 
ress at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, have been is- 
sued by the Laboratory. Included is in- 
formation on conditions of heat and 
moisture that influence strength and 
elongation of cotton fibers and yarns, 
detoxification of tung products, and 
chemical properties of peanut butter. 
Brief summaries of these studies follow. 

The Southern Utilization Research 
Branch has also issued a mimeographed 
list of publications and patents covering 
the period July-December 1953. Single 
copies are available from the Labora- 
tory, 2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New 
Orleans 19. 


e Heat, Moisture and Cotton Fiber — 
Laboratory scientists studied the 
strength and elongation of cotton fi- 
bers, as well as yarns, and correlated 
the fiber properties with the yarn prop- 
erties—after heating fibers and yarns 
over a range of temperatures and condi- 
tions of moisture similar to those met 
commercially or in service; for exam- 
ple, in cotton ginning, laundering, chem- 
ical finishing, and in such products as 
conveyor belts and ironing board covers. 

This is the first study reported over 
this range of conditions that includes 
cotton fibers, as well as yarns, and 
gives information on the fiber-yarn re- 
lationships after their degradation by 
heat and moisture simultaneously. 

According to results (heating was 
from 2 to 128 hours in an oven at 110°, 
138°, and 162° C. in air representing 
relative humidities from 3 percent up to 
saturation) loss in yarn strength is 
closely related to loss in fiber strength. 
Fibers and yarns are affected similarly 
—their strength and elongation are re- 
duced by heat at the higher tempera- 
tures, regardless of the moisture pres- 
ent. Moisture plays a prominent role. 
For the least amount of degradation, it 
should be either very low or high enough 
to exclude air (at saturation point). 

A simultaneous reduction of strength 
and elongation of fibers indicated that 
the degradation occurs through creating 
or intensifying weak points along the 
fiber. Studies of the mechanism of the 
reaction through viscosity determina- 
tions confirmed this. 

Eight charts showing these effects are 
included in an article reporting the 
work in the May Textile Research 
Journal. Authors are R. S. Orr, L. C. 
Weiss, G. C. Humphreys, T. Mares, and 
J. N. Grant. A reprint may be obtained 
by writing the Laboratory. 


e More About Peanut Butter—About 
287 million pounds of edible-grade, raw, 
shelled peanuts were used in the 1952- 
53 season to produce peanut butters. 
However, questions have remained in 
this large industry as to what happens 
chemically to peanuts when they are 
processed and to the products after man- 
ufacture. 

Laboratory personnel have published 
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a compilation of their findings in this 
area. Results give a clearer understand- 
ing of some of the problems in manu- 
facture of peanut butter, and may prove 
useful in gauging the efficiency of cer- 
tain operations, and in establishing on a 
scientific basis conditions of processing 
that yield best results, scientists report. 

Effects of roasting and other process- 
ing operations and the effects of stor- 
age on the development of rancidity, 
thiamin content, and extent of oil sepa- 
ration were studied through production 
of butters on pilot-plant equipment, fol- 
lowed by chemical analyses and taste 
panel tests. Analytical methods for eval- 
uating peanut butter and its constituents 
were appraised, and some were modified 
to give a better measurement; for in- 
stance, reflectance spectrophotometry 
was established as an objective measure- 
ment of the color of peanut butter. 

Processes for the incorporation of vi- 
tamin A in peanut butter were evalu- 
ated; and an improved, continuous proc- 
ess for its incorporation was developed. 

Details are reported in 16 scientific 
papers, either already or soon to 
published, the Laboratory says. These 
papers are reviewed, and 82 publica- 
tions by other investigators are cited, in 
the Agricultural Research Service pub- 
lication, Peanut Butter, by A. F. Free- 
man, Nelle J. Morris, and R. K. Willich. 
A copy may be obtained from the Labor- 
atory. 


e Detoxifying Tung Products—Experi- 
ments have been made in which rats 
were fed various tung preparations 
—tung press cake and meal, oil, and 
protein — before and after toxic sub- 
stances were removed or inactivated by 
procedures described in scientific liter- 
ature. Purpose was to evaluate and com- 
pare the effectiveness of these proced- 
ures, 

Detoxification of tung meal is espe- 
cially of interest, the Laboratory points 
out, for its toxicity stands in the way 
of its use as an animal feed. In a 
rapidly growing Southern tung oil indus- 
try, profitable uses are needed for the 
meal, a byproduct of oil milling. It is 
now sold only as a fertilizer. Yet its 
contents of protein and carbohydrates 
indicate that it would be valuable as a 
feed for cattle—if a reliable procedure 
could be developed to detoxify it com- 
pletely on a large scale, the Laboratory 
adds. 

Researchers correlated results in the 
feeding experiments with variables in- 
volved in production of the tung prod- 
ucts being studied. The rats’ gains in 
weight, food intake, and lack of gas- 
troenteritis were the criteria. Tung 
press cake obtained by a commercial 
screw-press process—involving exposure 
to high heat—in these experiments be- 
came almost completely detoxified only 
after it was extracted with ethyl alco- 
hol. This indicates the presence of a 
toxic component stable to heat, as re- 
ported by other investigators, but ex- 
tractable by ethyl alcohol. A tung meal 
prepared by hexane extraction of ker- 
nels could not be detoxified completely 
by a combination of autoclaving and 
extraction with ethyl alcohol, the Labor- 
atory says. 

This investigation is reported in an 
article in Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry for March. A copy may be obtained 
by writing to the Laboratory or the 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 








BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 
Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 
BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 











COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 


extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY - chemical plants division 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Pittsburgh 30» Tulsa 1 » New York 17 + Philadelphia 3 - Birmingham 3 - Washington 5, D.C. - San Francisco 5 








D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil. 





made from south-produced oils... the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 





with services and materials . . . the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 


the money P&G spends on payrolls 


and taxes benefits every community 


where its plants are located. 


{ 4 So, out of the South—to all America 

2 — go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 








The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countless people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED OIL 


Albany, Calif. 
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HEMICAL * Memphis, Tenn. laugh it off 
¥ * Little Rock, Ark. ecevoeeoeeeoeoeeee0 


LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. <a Lagoa (in early | morning): 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa a “Why?” a ae 
YOU * Chicago, Ill. Young husband: “Baby’s fallen asleep.” 
* Clarksdale, Miss. “agit 
An American was seated opposite a 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES nice old lady in the compartment of an 
: : nglish railway car. For several minutes 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. he chewed his gum in silence, then the 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, tei gf — = gino ig jin ty ‘eine 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations conversation,” she said, “but I must tell 
you that I’m terribly deaf.” 
eee 

Because her little son refused to eat, 
the frantic mother had taken him to a 
famous psychiatrist, who coaxed the boy 
with every kind of conceivable food stuff 
from candy to nuts, but all in vain. 

Finally he asked, “What would you 
like to eat?” 

“Worms,” was the boy’s calm reply. 

Not to be outdone, the medico sent his 
nurse out for a plate full of large 
worms. “Here,” he snapped at the boy. 

“I want them fried,” said the young- 
ster. 

The nurse took them out and fried 
o- and returned with the plate half 
full. 

“I oniy want one,” said the food hater. 

The doctor got rid of all but one. 
“Now,” he barked, “Eat!” 

The boy looked hungrily at the single 
worm. “You eat half,” he said. 

The Doc did, then dangled the re- 
maining half in front of the little fel- 
low’s face. The boy burst out crying. 

“What’s the matter now?” yelled the 
famous man. 

“You ate my half,” sobbed the kid. 

eee 

Bore: I’m a _ self-made man, that’s 
what I am—a self-made man, a self- 
made man. 

Listener: You knocked off work too 
soon, 














eee 
First doe—The keeper’s taking me 
over to another cage tonight. 
Other does—What for? 
First doe—Oh, just to have a little 
fawn. 








The Eskimo finished his story, he 
arose from the block of ice and said, 
“My tale is told.” 

ee e@ 
FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS Q: Why do aoatihe lights turn eel 
‘ A: You’d turn red, too, if you had to 
Delivered and Installed stop and go in the middle of the street. 
h = eee 
Anywhere—Anytime Firing an atomic bomb may not cause 
rains, but just waving a shotgun often 
results in a shower. 

eee 


Electric Motor Repair Boss: You should have been here at 9 


New Motors: o'clock! ou i 
Allie-Chalmers and Rewinding ew office mas ye oe happened? 


Century Some dresses sell for a_ ridiculous 
A. O. Smith DAYTON BELTS a but — of them are bought for 
- VU. rrible fi ; 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS petiraunsinc ays erp ee 
Our local swimming pool has hired a 
lifeguard six feet eight inches tall. He 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC co. can’t swim, but he sure can wade. 


e - 
1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory Po. a I didn’t want to see him 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS “What'd he do?” 
“Turned off the lights.” 
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MURRAY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


We can vouch for the quality and dependability 
of the products distributed through our 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 
because we have used a large precentage 
of these products in our own facto- 
ries, and KNOW the performance 
that can be expected from these 
products. We do not have to 
depend on say-so, we 


know-so. 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


3200 Canton Street — Riverside 9441 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 





Since 1900 you have learned to depend on Murray cotton ginning machinery 
. . you will find the same dependability in cotton gin and oil mill supplies 
which have been available through our Industrial Supply Department since 1916. 




















WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


of the 
ADJUSTING 
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SAW CYLINDER \ 1 : 
j lk SCROLL 
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90-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN [aayp>seecan 
Bowers : a | 


with PICKER 
ROLLER ne ‘ me ; 
POSITIVE VACUUM MOTING SYSTEM — **"* gies @ 
AND RECLAIMER SAW > << Car : 
Note the Greater Capacity ~~“ \e } pained oncoyea 
Smooth Sample, Sturdy we °F oe pi cone oouct 


HULLS INTO 


Construction, Accessibility RULLS INTO | 
and Safety Features CONVEYOR 


Special Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Sherman, Texas 








Manufacturers 








team Stori A 


FO R This Steam Sterilizer has been designed as a Self- 

contained Unit, completely automatic, and built 

C O TT O N S F F D for rigidity, long-life, and trouble free operation. 
It has a capacity of 10,000 pounds of seed per 

0 hour. Boiler Secticn is tested at 150 pounds, but 
normal operation only requires from 7 to 10 

pounds working pressure. Temperature is regu- 

lated by adjustment of the steam pressure control. 

Has 14” Conveyor, without intermediate hangers. 


This eliminates choking. 


Specify Fuel + Oil or Gas 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ATLANTA e MEMPHIS FRESNO 











